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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY NEW BERN 


A HISTORY OF THE TOWN 
and 
CRAVEN COUNTY, 1700-1800 


By Atonzo Tuomas Dix, Jr. 


PART I 


COLONIZATION OF THE NEUSE 


9 Men have a great Advantage of choosing good and commodious 
Tracts of Land at the first Seating of a Country or River. 


—John Lawson, 1709. 


The pattern of North Carolina’s earliest colonization was 
shaped to a large extent by the character of the coastline. That 
great sea-wall, the sand banks which Nature has raised upon 
the coast, seemed to forbid any direct, frontal penetration into 
the rich lands behind it. The shallow sounds and uncertain shoals 
guarded jealously this fertile corner of the New World. The 
first attempt to pierce the barrier ended in 1587 in the Lost Col- 
ony. Thereafter the colonization proceeded in lateral, flanking 
thrusts that seemed to avoid any frontal assault upon this ele- 
mental wall. In the 1650s settlers pushed down behind the wall, 
so to speak, from Virginia and began the colony of the Albe- 
marle. A decade later came an attempt at colonization which 
moved around the other end of the wall, resulting in the earliest, 
and unsuccessful, settlements of the Cape Fear.! Thus there 
were attempts at colonizing both extremities of the coast, and 


1 These were not permanent. The first was by New England livestock raisers about 1660. 
In 1665 came the colonists from Barbados who abandoned their settlement and scattered to 
the Albermale, Virginia, and Massachusetts. Colonial Records of North Carolina, I, x (prefa- 
tory notes). 

C1] 
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the attempt in the Albemarle was successful. It was the lot of the 
coastal midlands of the Neuse and Pamlico rivers, however, to 
attract no colonists until much later. Not until half a century 
after the first permanent settlers had opened up the Albemarle 
did white men come to claim these valuable lands from the 
wilderness. And yet, paradoxically, despite this lateness of 
settlement, it was this region which produced the earliest towns 
in the province. Ensconced behind the middle and perhaps most 
formidable part of the wall of sea and sand, the land of the 
Neuse—for such is the subject of this study—remained until 
the opening years of the eighteenth century the abode of 
savages only, and then, by an unusual yet logical turn of events, 
gave birth, in New Bern, to the first important town culture to 
flourish in North Carolina. 

One may well wonder at the tardiness of settlers in claiming 
the lands of the Neuse. The Lords Proprietors of Carolina like- 
wise wondered, and as early as 1676 sharply inquired of the 
Albemarle County government why they, from the vantage 
point of being contiguous to the older colony of Virginia, had not 
pushed settlers farther southward. The Pamlico and Neuse 
“should have bin before this welplanted,” the Proprietors wrote 
to the council and assembly on October 21, 1676.2 A way should 
have been opened up by land they said, between the Albemarle 
and Ashley River settlements. They stated tartly that the 
neglect of the Neuse and Pamlico “has bine the Cause that 
heitherto wee have had noe more Reguard for you as lookinge 
upon you as a people that neither understood your own nor 
regarded our Interests.” But they did not lay all the blame upon 
the government which the letter was designed to rebuke, for 
they admitted that previous governments, in attempting to link 
the two settlements and thus to “plant more southward,” had 
been frustrated in their intentions “with great Violence and 
Injustice” by their fellow-inhabitants of the Albemarle.? This 
indicates that there had been abortive attempts prior to 1676 
toward colonizing the southern shore of Albemarle Sound. But 


2 Colonial Records, I, 228. 

3 These previous attempts had been checked by agents of the Proprietors “who did not 
want their trade with the Indians disturbed by further settlements among them,” says 
R. D. W. Connor, in History of North Carolina, Colonial and Revolutionary Periods (Chicago 
and New York, 1919), I, 49. (Hereafter referred to as Connor, History.) 
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it would have been an ambitious government indeed that would 
have sought at this time to send white men to live as far south 
as the Neuse. 

One cannot escape the feeling that the Proprietors, with a 
solicitous eye toward the profitable Ashley River settlement, 
were motivated in their desire for southward expansion chiefly 
by “our Interests” and not those of the struggling Albemarle 
colonists. Their directions to the government show that they 
were partly appreciative but not fully aware of the difficulties 
in the way of their easily spoken injunction to “plant more 
southward.” They must have known that the Neuse and Pamlico 
were populated by numerous and strong Indian tribes, for in a 
recommendation for the setting up of “Plantationes and Townes” 
on the south side of Albemarle Sound, they pointed out that their 
plan for this settlement, being concerned with new territory on 
the Indian frontier, “more espetially requires that it bee in 
townes,” presumably so the settlers, by grouping together, 
could protect themselves if the Indians attacked.* Unfortunately, 
towns, never a form of organization to which the early settlers 
naturally gravitated,® do not spring up at a word of command, 
even from the Lords who were true and absolute Proprietors of 
all Carolina. The Proprietors insisted energetically enough upon 
their plan for southward expansion. They must have anticipated 
some results, for on November 21, 1676, Thomas Eastchurch was 
made governor not only of Albemarle County (as all previous 
governors had been) but also of “such settlements as shall bee 
made upon the rivers of Pamleco and Newse.” ® Despite these 
high hopes and plans of the year 1676, no evidence is available 
that they produced any settlements on either river. 

What, then, were the causes of the failure? These grew out 
of, first, the events of the time; second, the physical or geo- 
graphical hindrances to southward expansion; and, third, the 
presence of powerful Indian tribes along the Neuse and Pam- 
lico. As to the first, the Albemarle government, always weak 
during the seventeenth century, was especially unable to push 


4 Colonial Records, I, 231. 

5 See C. L. Raper, “Social Life in Colonial North Carolina,” in North Carolina Booklet, 
III, 10, ff. (Feb., 1904). 

6 Colonial Records, I, 232-233. 
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colonization at this period. The colony’s energies were thrown 
not into the expansion urged by the Proprietors but against the 
enforcement of the Navigation Act passed by Parliament in 1673. 
This resentment, which flamed into the so-called Culpeper’s 
Rebellion at the end of 1677, was obviously unfavorable to adding 
new territory to the colony.7 As to the second cause, there 
lay in the path of expansion, athwart the most direct route, 
a wide sound and desolate wasteland which acted as a natural 
barrier to the southern regions. The Reverend John Blair, writing 
in 1704, gives us a picture of the relation of the region above 
Albemarle Sound to the land below it—a picture which is all the 
more impressive because it comes at a date when the Neuse and 
Pamlico were partly settled and not, as in 1776, a wilderness: 

You may also consider [writes Mr. Blair to the Society for the 
Propogation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts] the distance that the new 
colony of Pamtico [Pamlico] is from the rest of the inhabitants of the 
country, for any man that has tried it would sooner undertake a voyage 
... to Holland than that, for besides a pond of five miles broad, and noth- 
ing to carry one over but a small perryauger, there are about fifty miles 
desert to pass through, without any human creature inhabiting in it.® 
I think it likewise reasonable to give you an account of a great nation 
of Indians that live in that [Bath County] government, computed to 
be no less than 100,000, many of which [sic] live amongst the English.® 
Thus does the Reverend Mr. Blair testify on the third difficulty 


in the way of southward expansion. He appears to have over- 
estimated the number of Indians in the colony’s midlands.1° Even 
so, his exaggerated estimate of the aboriginal population prob- 
ably would have met the fearful expectations of the earlier 
Albemarle settlers, who must have regarded very reluctantiy the 
prospect of attempting to hold lands then in the possession of 
such numerous Indian tribes. If, in 1704, Mr. Blair looked with 
such a cold eye on the southern regions, we may well wonder how 
much more indifference the Albemarle colonists displayed, a 
quarter of a century earlier, toward this terra incognita of the 
Neuse and Pamlico. 


7 Connor, History, p. 47 ff. 

8 On the map he -S in 1738 for the Duke of Newcastle, James Wimble inscribed across 
Hyde Precinct the forbidding legend, “WILD DESERTS.” 

9 Colonial Records, I, 603. 

10 Lawson estimated the population of the Indians “that are our Neighbours” as slightly 
more than 4,000. They could hardly have been more 6,000. Perhaps Blair took in more 
territory in his estimate than did Lawson. Frances Latham Harriss, editor, Lawson’s History 
of North Carolina (Richmond, 1937), pp. 254-255. (Hereafter cited as Lawson, History.) 
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By the year 1694, when John Archdale became governor of 
Carolina, there were a number of settlers on the Pamlico River. 
Archdale himself tells us that pestilence and inter-tribal war- 
fare about this time reduced the number of Indians in this 
section to the point where the white settlers were encouraged 
to move in and take possession of the lands along the Pamlico. 
During his term of office, Archdale wrote, the Pamlico tribe 
was decimated by a plague (probably smallpox), and the Corany- 
nee (Coree?), who inhabited lands on Core Sound and on the 
Neuse, suffered severe losses in war with a neighboring tribe.!1 
In their instructions to Archdale, the Proprietors sought to 
encourage further colonization of this region. They requested 
him to let out lands on the Neuse and Pamlico at “moderate” 
quit rents, these rents to be not less than a half penny an acre.12 

At this time there was set up the first political division in 
the Neuse-Pamlico area. Some designation was needed so the 
settlement in that part of the province might be distinguished 
from Albemarle County. Accordingly, writs, commissions, and 
other legal documents concerning these settlers pronounced them 
as being “of the Precinct of Pampticoe [Pamlico] in the County 
of Archdale.” 13 Whether Archdale County was decreed by formal 
order of the council and whether, as it seems, it was so called 
in compliment to the governor who was a Quaker by religion 
and a Lord Proprietor by inheritance, do not appear from 
available documents. At any rate, the County of Archdale was 
shortlived and ended on December 9, 1696, by an order, at 
Archdale’s direction, which’ set up the County of Bath.1* Bath 
County was given the privilege of sending two members to the 
assembly, and these took their seats the following year.15 The 
bounds of the county were left undefined and depended upon the 
extent of settlement. Since Neuse River was not at this time 
populated, Bath County contained all the territory south of 
Albemarle Sound which was inhabited—meaning, Pamlico River 
and its branches. As soon as settlers came to live on the banks 
of the Neuse, this amorphous county was to embrace them like- 


11 John Archdale, A New Description . .. of Carolina, in Historical Collections of South 
Carolina (New York, 1836), II, 89-90. 

12 Colonial Records, I, 391. 

13 Colonial Records, I, 472. 

14 Colonial Records, I, 472. 

15 Colonial Records, I, 574. 
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wise, conveniently spreading its boundaries as the white men 
spread their holdings.1® 

Further political divisions came as the territory attracted more 
settlers. On December 3, 1705, Bath County, “now grown popu- 
lous and daily encreasing,” was made into three precincts. The 
north side of Pamlico River was divided into Pamlico and Wick- 
ham precincts. The south side became Archdale Precinct, “at 
present including all the inhabitants of Newse.” 17 Pamlico and 
Wickham subsequently became Beaufort and Hyde precincts, 
and between 1711 and 1712 Archdale was changed into Craven 
Precinct. There is available no record of the council’s order 
making the change. It came, however, before the death of 
Governor Edward Hyde in September, 1712,18 and some time 
during or after the year 1711.19 Craven Precinct was obviously 
named for William Lord Craven,?° who became Lord Palatine?! 
in 1708 and died October 9, 1711. If it had not been called in his 
honor during the months preceding his demise, we may well 
suppose the Proprietors perpetuated his name in the New World 
as a memorial after his death. 

Thus developed the political unit which later became Craven 
County. But a political unit presumes civilized habitation, and 


the question arises as to who were the first white men to set 
foot on Neuse River soil. As usual that réle may be assigned 
to the venturesome and ubiquitous Spaniards. There is positive 
indication of the presence of this race in the coastal midlands 
in the seventeenth century, but nothing that suggests any settle- 
ment by them in this part of the New World. A letter written to 
England by an early Virginian tells how he visited “Carolina or 


16 In 1709 Bath County was described as containing “most of that land which lies to the 
southward of Albemarle Sound to Pamlico River, and about thirty or forty miles more 
southerly to Neuse River.” Colonial Records, I, 714. 

17 Colonial Records, I, 629. 

18 Colonial Records, 1, 886; III, 453. 

19 Archdale Precinct still existed in 1711. Colonial Records, I, 792. 

20 Not to be confused with William Earl of Craven (1608-1697), the earlier Proprietor 
whose name was given to the County of Craven in South Carolina. The member of this 
family for whom Craven Precinct was named was William Lord Craven, of Combé Abbey, 
the second Baron Craven. He did not inherit the title of earl from his cousin, the earlier 
Proprietor, who was the first Baron Craven. He was born in 1668 the eldest son of Sir 
William Craven and Margaret, daughter of Sir Christopher Clapham, of Beamsley, County 
York, and died after serving three years as Lord Palatine. Burke’s Peerage. 

21 Title of the eldest Proprietor. It received its name from the fact that Carolina was 
a “County Palatine,” similar to the County Palatine ruled by the Bishop of Durham, who 
possessed many of the privileges of sovereignty, as did the Proprietors thems<lves. This is 
explained because of the identicalness of this name and that of the settlers of Craven 
— the German Palatines, from whose homeland the term “County Palatine” ultimately 

Trives. 
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South Virginia” in 1653 and how his party traveled as far 
south as the land of the Tuscarora Indians, who told them that 
in their chief town dwelled a Spaniard who had been with them 
since the year 1646! 22 The Virginians did not go as far south 
as the Indian town and consequently did not see the Spaniard. 
Nor is there anything in the letter that tells how he happened 
to be where he was. If the Indians spoke the truth and there was 
actually a white man in the midlands of coastal North Carolina 
in 1646, we may suppose that his presence there was entirely 
fortuitous, perhaps due to his being shipwrecked off the treacher- 
ous coast. Whatever the reason for the presence of this unknown 
Spaniard, it is not important historically and can by no means 
claim equal rank with the coming of the first permanent settlers 
half a century later. 

These first settlers were English-speaking people. It is impos- 
sible to give the names of those who might be called unquali- 
fiedly “the first” of these colonists to make their home on 
the Neuse. Records of the earliest patents and land titles are 
incomplete, and it is difficult to draw definite conclusions from 
the scattered and sometimes cryptic documents which are 
available. A few statements can, however, be made with 
assurance. 

The first settler on the Neuse had cleared his land and built 
his home by 1703. Whether his name was William Powell cannot 
definitely be said; but in a will made by Powell dated July 7, 
1703, he describes himself as being “of Neuse River in the 
County of Bath.” 24 It is hard to believe that Powell and the wife 
he mentions in his will lived without neighbors in the wilds 
of this newly opened country. There must have been other set- 
tlers somewhere near them, but if so they left no evidence that 
they were living on the Neuse as early as 1703. By this time 
land-holding on the Neuse was not uncommon. In the same year 
he made his will Powell bought land on Neuse River which had 


22 Francis Yardley of Lynnhaven, Va., to John Farrar, in a letter dated May 8, 1654; 
: . the Tuskarorawes emreror . . . desired them [Yardley’s company] to go to his chief 
town, where he told them was one Spaniard residing, who had be:n seven years with them, 
a man very rich, having about thirty in family ... .”’ Does this mean that his family was 
age Reprinted in F. L. Hawks, History of North Carolina (Fayetteville, 1859), 

23 Some early patents are missing from the Land Grant Office in Raleigh. Some of the 
earliest Craven Precinct records seem to have been destroyed by Indians. 

24 Beaufort County Deeds, Washington, N. C., I, 41. 
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been taken up in November, 1702, by Thomas Lepper,?5 another 
settler, who perhaps by this time, certainly by 1706,2° had 
acquired several tracts and had made his home on the Neuse. 
There is evidence tending to show that patents were being issued 
for lands on the Neuse by 1704 or 1705, though no such docu- 
ments have survived.?7 As a matter of fact, issues of patents 
must have been made earlier than that. In 1701 Farnifold Green 
is recorded as the possessor of a tract he called, from the Tusca- 
rora town of the same name,?® “Nonawharitsa.” 29 Was it on 
the Neuse or Pamlico? Green and his brother Titus settled on 
the north side of the Neuse prior to 1707. By that year the earliest 
extant land patents issued to Green refer to localities on the north 
side which bear his name. One grant is for 640 acres “at Greens 
Point in Powells Creek in Neuse.”°° (This creek, now known 
as Whitaker’s Creek, undoubtedly was the one upon which Wil- 
liam Powell had settled.*1) Another grant is for 1,700 acres 
between Green’s Creek and Smith’s Creek.?2 Other grants link 
Farnifold Green indubitably to this area below the site of Oriental 
in what is now Pamlico County—an area that seems to have been 
unquestionably the cradle of Neuse colonization. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that Nonawharitsa was in this area so consistently 
mentioned in documents relating to Green and his descendants. 
In his will made in 1711, Farnifold Green refers to his house as 
being near Piney Point on Lower Broad Creek.*? Perhaps this 
tract was the one Green called Nonawharitsa, for in that area, 
especially near Whortonsville on the opposite bank of the creek, 
the remains of an Indian settlement have been turned up.*4 
If this admittedly tenuous assumption is correct and Green and 

25 Beaufort County Deeds, I, 25. 

26 Land Grant Records, Office of the Secretary of State, Raleigh, N. C., I, 243. 

27 A notation on one of the Gregg Papers, New Bern Public Library, says: “Robert 
Shrieve Patent for 640 [acres] March 10, 1704.” This is in a list of early Neuse patents. 

28 Lawson, History, p. 255. 

29 Beaufort County Deeds, I, 9. 

30 Land Grant Records, I, 164. 

31 Powell’s Creek is no longer known by that name. That it was important in the early 
days of the Neuse is proved by the prominence which it is given on John Lawson’s map 
of 1709, “Part of North America.” An early patent refers to a certain grant as lying 
on Pearce’s Creek and running west to Powell’s Creek. Whitaker’s Creek is the nearest 
stream west of Pearce’s Creek and the placing of Powell’s Creek there—in any event, in 
a area—agrees with the location shown on Lawson’s map. Land Grant Records, 
"82 Colonial Records, V, 653-654. 

83 Quoted in B. H. Abee, Colonists of Carolina (Richmond, 1938), in chapter X dealing 
with Farnifold Green. 

34 Judge T. B. Woodard, of Stonewall, whose father owned land in this area, places a 


oy Indian village site near it. Numerous artifacts have been turned up in plowing, 
e says. 
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his family had settled on Nonawharitsa, on the Neuse, in 1701, 
the colonization of this river must be placed back in the opening 
year of the eighteenth century and not inconceivably in the late 
1690s. 

The names of two Neuse settlers begin to appear in the records 
of the Neuse-Pamlico area as early as 1697. In that year Farni- 
fold Green is listed as a settler newly arrived in the province of 
Carolina.*5 William Hancock is mentioned for the first time in 
1697, so he too was in the Neuse-Pamlico area by that date.*6 
Other settlers coming from outside the colony entered for the 
most part between 1700 and 1702. William Brice, Robert Bruce, 
John Nelson, Sr., John Nelson, Jr., John Reed, Robert Shrieve, 
John Smith, and Stephen Sweetman all arrived during those 
years to make their homes in Carolina.*? Therefore a great many, 
perhaps a majority, of those earliest settlers whose origin was 
outside the province, arrived in the Neuse-Pamlico region in the 
closing years of the seventeenth century and opening years of 
the eighteenth century. 

The question of where they came from is one to which a par- 
tial answer can be given. Some came from Maryland and Virginia. 
Farnifold Green was a native of Northumberland County, Vir- 
ginia.?8 Peter Worden, another Neuse settler, seems to have come 
from Maryland.®® Pennsylvania probably also provided settlers 
for the Neuse. A few came directly from overseas like John Law- 
son, who arrived at Richard Smith’s Pamlico plantation in 1701 
from England.*® Stephen Sweetman came from Dorsetshire, 
England, and on arriving bound himself to work for four 
years as an indentured servant, probably to pay for his pas- 
sage.41 It can safely be said that those who came from 
Europe were in a decided minority; undoubtedly the expense 
of an ocean voyage was something that few would-be mi- 


35 Headrights were proved on him in that year. North Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Register (J. B. S. Hathaway, editor), II, 299. 

36 In that year Hancock proved headrights on nine newcomers. North Carolina Historical 
and Genealogical Register, Il, 299. 

37 Brice: Beaufort County Deeds, I, 34. Bruce: ibid., p. 11. Nelson: ibid., p. 31; Historical 
and Genealogical Register, I, 305. Reed: Beaufort County Deeds, I, 30. Shrieve: ibid., p. 84. 
Smith: ibid., p. 9; or Historical and Genealogical Register, I, 614. Sweetman: Beaufort 
County Deeds, I, 10-11. 

88 St. Stephen’s Parish Register. Green was born in 1674. 

89 Historical and Genealogical Register, III, 83. 

40 Lawson, History, p. 60. Dr. S. B. Weeks believed Lawson’s home was Yorkshire. 
Lawson, History, p. xv. 

41 Beaufort County Deeds, I, 10-11. 
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grants could, or would, afford. By far the majority of the 
settlers originated in America, a great many within the 
bounds of Carolina itself. John and Josias Slocumb were descend- 
ants of old Anthony Slocumb of Albemarle County, a Lord Pro- 
prietor’s deputy, who died at an advanced age about 1690.42 The 
names of Thomas Lepper, John Fulford, James Blount, and other 
Neuse inhabitants suggest kinships with families in the older 
part of the province. For example, there is a Thomas Lepper of 
Perquimans Precinct; and a marshal of Albemarle County of 
that name in the year 1680.4 A James Blount settled in the 
Chowan Precinct area in 1669.44 John Fulford is described as 
being “of Currituck Precinct” in 1704, so he must have migrated 
from Albemarle to Bath County. 45 There are several other 
examples of this suggestive identity of surnames, which seems to 
link the younger with the older part of the colony. 

So much for the ultimate origin of the Neuse settlers. In their 
movement toward new lands there is discernible also a more 
immediate origin for several. At least a few settled first on Pam- 
lico River, then moved on to the Neuse. This is strongly indicated 
by the number who sold out land holdings on the Pamlico. In 
1701 and 1704 Farnifold Green sold two Pamlico tracts, one of 
which he had entered in his name in 1698.4® William Hancock 
also sold a Pamlico tract in 1704.47 A deed of 1707 in the Beaufort 
County records refers to a stream on the north side of Pamlico 
River as “formerly known by the name of Slocumb’s Creek.” 4® 
Could not the landowner who gave this creek its name have been 
one of the Slocumbs who settled on the Neuse? In 1701 William 
Brice bought land on Old Town Creek, Pamlico River, and sold it 
the following year.49 John Nelson, Jr., bought a tract on that 
creek in 1700 and sold it in 1703.5° Positive evidence of the move- 
ment of Thomas Lepper from Pamlico to Neuse is available. In 
1705 he sold a plantation “up Pamlico River . .. where I formerly 


42 Historical and Genealogical Register, I, 117, 139; III, 428. See also Slocumb will 
abstracts in the Historical and Genealogical Register, I, passim. 

43 Colonial Records, I, 316. 

44 Historical and Genealogical Register, I, 34. 

45 Beaufort County Deeds, I, 36. Fulford was in 1712, an inhabitant of the Core Sound 
section. Craven County Court Minutes. Session of January, 1713. State Department of 
Archives and History, Raleigh, N. C. 

46 Beaufort County Deeds, I, 3, 36. 

47 Beaufort County Deeds, I, 34. 

48 Beaufort County Deeds, I, 70. 

49 Beaufort County Deeds, pp. 2, 16. 

50 Beaufort County Deeds, I, 8, 34. 
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lived.” 51 At that time he must have been living in the Neuse 
area. At any rate, he was living on the river by 1707, for in that 
year he obtained a grant of 360 acres “back of his plantation 
in Neuse.” 52 

Before telling where the earlier colonists settled or what lands 
they held, something should be said about their economic status 
and their motive for coming to this “new discovered Summer- 
Country,” as Lawson called the pleasant lowlands of Carolina. 
They were, almost without exception, poor men. The majority 
were farmers—or, as they called themselves, “planters.” Some, 
however, were in addition tradesmen or artisans. William Brice 
is referred to as a butcher.5* George Bell and William Powell were 
shipwrights.54 Richard. Hill was a tanner.5> Stephen Sweetman 
styled himself simply “laborer”—in direct contrast to the very 
few who like Lawson and his friend Richard Smith could call 
themselves “gentlemen.” 56 As to their motive in coming, it was 
quite simple. They wanted like all men to make a living and if 
possible to prosper. The frontier, as a counter-balance to its 
dangers and hardships, offered them cheap land and that demo- 
cratic opportunity which gave them more chance to grow affluent 
than they enjoyed in thickly settled regions. As Lawsons put it: 


Men have a great Advantage of choosing good and commodious Tracts 
of Land at the first Seating of a Country or River, whereas the Later 
Settlers are forced to purchase smaller Dividends of the old Standers, 
and sometimes at very considerable Rates; as now in Virginia and 
Maryland where a thousand Acres of good Land cannot be bought under 
twenty shillings an Acre, besides two shillings yearly Acknowledgement 
[quit rent] for every hundred acres; which Sum, be it more or less, will 
serve to put the Merchant or Planter here into a good posture of Build- 
ings, Slaves, and other Necessaries, when the Purchase of his Land 
comes to him on such Easy Terms.57 
The quit rent in Albemarle County was two shillings per hundred 


acres. The price of land at private sale was at least a shilling 
an acre, and good tracts brought considerably higher prices than 


51 Beaufort County Deeds, I, 30. 

52 Land Grant Records, I, 162. 

53 Beaufort County Deeds, I, 2. 

54 Beaufort County Deeds, p. 112, Colonial Records, Il, 172. 

55 Craven County Deeds, New Bern, N. C., Il, 619. 

56 Beaufort County Deeds, I, 10, 90. Lawson’s name appears on the title page of his 
History as “John Lawson, Gent.’”’ This designation indicated an educated man. Most of 
the early settlers were, on the other hand, illiterate. 

57 Lawson, History, p. 81. 
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that.58 The quit rent for land on the Neuse was only sixpence 
per hundred acres, and the price paid to the Lords Proprietors 
was only a shilling for every five acres.°® That land was a hun- 
dred times more dear to buy and four times more costly to keep 
in the northerly provinces was a great inducement to Virginians 
and others to settle in Bath County. 

Most of the early Neuse River patents which have survived 
were issued in 1707 during the term of Deputy Governor Thomas 
Cary, whose first appointment came in 1705. By 1707 the banks 
of the Neuse on both sides were no longer wilderness. From a 
mile or so up the Trent River on downward, the branches of the 
Neuse were peopled, sparsely, it is true, by the hardy planters 
who had begun their homes in this new land. The north side of 
the river, especially near the site of Oriental, was the first 
to be settled, but by 1707 the southern bank, as far up as the 
site of New Bern, was being claimed by settlers or land owners.®° 

The coming of Farnifold and Titus Green to the north side has 
already been mentioned. Richard Durham (Dereham) and Capt. 
James Beard were two other early north-side landowners. They 
owned adjoining tracts in 1707 that probably were on the creek 
to which Beard gave his name.*! In that year Edward Hays 
patented land on Beard’s Creek.*? and Thomas Yeates, a settler, 
on Green’s Creek.*? Capt. Edmund Pearce, another settler, took 
out land in 1708 on Pearce’s Creek.*4* Likewise in 1708, Dudley 
Gording (Gordon?) patented a tract on Orchard Creek.®® If Wil- 
liam Powell settled, as seems clear, on Powell’s (Whitaker’s) 
Creek, he was not the only landowner there. In 1708 Elizabeth 
Walker, “‘in [of] Neuse River,” widow of James Walker, con- 
veyed to Lewis Johnson, another Neuse settler, Walker’s land 
on Powell’s Creek. The following year Johnson sold the same land 


58 Based on an average of considerations mentioned in the Chowan County Deeds, Edenton, 
N. C., Book W, pp. 1-61, covering the early 1700s. 

59 Craven County Deeds, II, passim. 

60 Where possible settlers will be specified or distinguished from mere landowners. Those 
referred to as settlers are so called upon the authority of one of the following lists: (1) peti- 
tion of the inhabitants of Neuse for a court, Historical and Genealogical Register, I, 442; 
(2) petition for aid from Virginia, Colonial Records, I, 819-820; (3) list of Neuse settlers 
arrested, Colonial Records, Il, 125. Several appear on these lists who are not mentioned in 
this study, no land grants to them having survived. 

61 Land Grant Records, I, 151. 

62 Land Grant Records, I, 151. 

63 Land Grant Records, p. 162. 

, — Grant Records, I, 251. He was “of Archdale Precinct.” Beaufort County Deeds, 

65 Craven County Deeds, II, 618. 
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to a fourth settler, Bryant Lee.** It must have been about this 
time that the other north-side creeks received the names by 
which they are known today, and they furnish practically the 
only clues to the rest of the settlers, of whom little or nothing 
is known. Christopher, Francis, or Thomas Dawson provided the 
name for Dawson’s Creek.*7? John or Richard Smith must have 
given their surname to Smith’s Creek.** Randolph Fisher, an- 
other Neuse inhabitant, held land at an early date on the north 
side of the river. In a deed of 1744, Fisher refers to the land 
“whereon I now live” as lying on Swift Creek.*® He was living 
on the Neuse by about 1710. If he and his family were settled on 
Swift Creek at that early date, the north-side settlement extended 
at this time to a surprising extent upstream. 

On the south side, quite a few tracts were taken up on South 
River and near-by Adam’s Creek. James Blount and David Jen- 
kins (both South River settlers), and Edmund Pearce and David 
Wharton all patented land on South River in or prior to 1707.7° 
John Mackey and Roger Hill settled there about 1710.71 John 
Richard Hill also settled, it seems, on South River,72 and Francis 
Hill settled on Adam’s Creek,7? which is now the dividing line 
between Craven and Carteret counties. Adam’s Creek, reversing 
the usual custom, took its appellation from a Christian rather 
than a surname. Adam Ferguson and his son, Adam, Jr., were 
among the earliest, if not the first, settlers there.7* In 1707 grants 
for land on Adam’s Creek were issued to Christopher Dawson, 
John Keaton, and Thomas Lepper.7> As early as 1706 Lepper 
had obtained a grant of land on Neuse River which seems to be 


66 Beaufort County Deeds, I, 148. Lee also owned land on Hancock’s Creek in 1709 but 

—_ —_, fact that he was a Neuse settler nothing is known of him. Beaufort County 
is, p. i 

67 Nothing is known of Thomas Dawson beyond the fact that he was a Neuse settler, but 
ats “ oe owned much land on the north side. Land Grant Records, I, 156, 

68 Perhaps the Richard Smith of Neuse was a son of Lawson’s friend Richard Smith of 
Pamlico. Richard Smith definitely appears on a list of Neuse inhabitants. 

69 Craven County Deeds, III, 2. Where did Swift Creek get its name? A John Swift, Sr., 
and John Swift, Jr., the former “of Pennsylvania,” are mentioned in the Craven and 
Beaufort records, but there is nothing to indicate that either owned land on Swift Creek. 
It is unlikely that the name was descriptive. 

70 Blount: Land Grant Records, I, 156. Jenkins: Land Grant a I, 243, 297. 
(Jenkins is called an inhabitant of Neuse in Beaufort — Records, I, 50.) Pearce: Land 
Grant Records, I, 248. Wharton: Land Grant Records, 157. 

71 Mackey : on Keeling Creek, Craven County oh "XIX, 284. Roger Hill: Land Grant 
Records, II, 356, 862; Colonial Records, I, 819-820. 

72 Land Grant Records, Il, 362, 356. 

73 Land Grant Records, i, 855; Craven County Deeds, passim. 

74 Craven County Deeds, Il, 624-625. 

7 Dawson: Land ss Records, I, 156. Keaton: Land Grant Records, I, 164. Lepper: 
Land Grant Records, I, 162, 244. 
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the one on which his house stood and which probably was on 
Adam’s Creek. 76 Joseph and Obedience Pittman, Thomas Jones, 
Thomas Lewis, Daniel McFarlin, and Robert Watson—most of 
whom were settlers there—had obtained tracts on Adam’s Creek 
by 1715, some several years earlier.77 

In this area but farther to the south and into the region which 
is now Carteret County, a widespread settlement early took root. 
This became known by the general, and not strictly geographically 
accurate, name of “Core Sound.” John Nelson seems to have 
been one of the earliest, if not the earliest, of all settlers in this 
region. In 1708 he patented 260 acres “in Core Sound” on the 
north side of North River.7® It is not clear whether this was 
John Nelson the younger or his father. By 1708, however, John 
Nelson, Jr., is spoken of as an inhabitant of the Neuse River area, 
so at that time or shortly thereafter he must have settled “in 
Core Sound.” 7° James Keith also took up land on North River, 
for one of the creeks there is called for him.®8® John and Francis 
Shackelford, Edward and Enoch Ward, George Moy, Peter Wor- 
den, Benjamin Simpson, George Bell, and John Fulford all were 
early landowners, and most of them early settlers, of the Core 
Sound region.’1! This settlement did not begin quite as early as 
that on the north side of the Neuse, though its growth was so 
rapid that by 1710 it was a small colony and by 1722 had 
become a separate precinct.®? 

The lands on Clubfoot, King’s, Hancock’s, and Slocumb’s creeks, 
upstream from Adam’s Creek and South River, attracted many 


7 Lepper was granted 640 acres on Neuse, place unspecified, in 1706. Land Grant 
Records, I, 243. In 1714 he sold his “manor plantation,” which he described as consisting 
of 640 acres. The grant “back of his plantation in Neuse,” near John Keaton, is definitely 
on Adam’s Creek. Craven County Deeds, II, 619; Land Grant Records, I, 162, ete. 

77 Pittmans: Craven County Deeds, XII-XIII, 4-5. Watson: Land Grant Records, II, 355. 
Others: Craven County Deeds, II, 624-625. 

78 Land Grant Records, I, 257. 

79 In a deed of 1708 John Nelson, Jr., and his wife Ann are referred to as being of 
Neuse River. This does not preclude the likelihood of their being in Core Sound at this time, 
for the designation ‘“‘of Neuse’ was often used loosely. Beaufort County Deeds, I, 160. 

80 In 1707 Keith is described as an arrival from Maryland. Beaufort County Deeds, I, 74. 
Nelson sold North River land to Keith in 1710. Beaufort County Deeds, I, 158. See also 
erg County Deeds, Beaufort, N. C., Book C, E., 264; and Land Grant Records, 
, 3800. 

81 John Shackelford (nothing is known of Francis): Land Grant Records, II, 373. 
Edward Ward: Craven County Deeds, II, 603-604. Enoch Ward and George Moy: Craven 
County Deeds, II, 630. Worden: Carteret County Deeds, B, 103. Simpson: Colonial Records, 
II, 388. Bell: Carteret County Deeds, D, 123; Colonial Records, passim. Fulford: see page ...., 
note 45. Enoch Ward, John Nelson, and John Shackelford were named on the first vestry 
of St. John’s Parish, of the Town of Beaufort, and these names and the others occur fre- 
quently in early Carteret history. State Records, XXV, 209 and passim. 

82 Christoph von Graffenried on his 1710 map of the Swiss and German settlement in 
Craven Precinct noted that Core Sound was “populated almost entirely by Englishmen” and 
furnished seafood of all kinds to the settlers. 
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purchasers prior to 1710. James Walker patented land on King’s 
Creek in 1707.83 In 1706 John Lawson bought 640 acres at the 
mouth of Clubfoot Creek, which was described as a stream 
“called in the indian tongue Hutosquock.” §+ He owned at least 
one other tract there, apparently purchased from Walker and sold 
in 1708 to Mrs. Sarah Dupius.*® John or Josiah Slocumb had 
taken up lands on Slocumb’s Creek in or prior to 1707, for in 
that year grants on “Slocumb’s Creek” were issued to Edward 
Beecheine (Bitchenoe?) and Robert Coleman.®® In the following 
year Dennis O’Dia patented land there.°7 There were also a 
number of early grants issued for land on Hancock’s Creek, where 
William Hancock and his family, whose name became prominent 
in early affairs of the Neuse settlement, had settled in or prior to 
1707. In that year, in addition to his own patent of 720 acres on 
Hancock’s Creek, his son, William Jr., received a 640-acre planta- 
tion “adjoining his father in Neuse.” ®* About this time grants 
were issued or conveyances recorded involving land belonging to 
John Clark, Amy Thirel, Alexander Goodgroom, Edward Hays, 
Dutton Lane, and Bryant Lee.8® A few years later Hancock’s 
Creek was considered such a convenient gathering place for set- 
lers of the lower Neuse that the Laws of 1715 designated it as 
a voting point for inhabitants of the lower part of the river.®° 
Land-buyers and settlers were not slow in taking up tracts 
farther up the south side, even to within a few miles of the site of 
New Bern. In 1707 John Simmons purchased land at Mount Pleas- 
ant near Riverdale.®1 In 1707 and 1708 Thomas Harris, Charles 
Hopton, Thomas Morris, and William Hancock patented or con- 
veyed tracts at Green Spring.®? Hanging Point, only two miles 


83 How or from whom did mt Creek get its name? It was called that in Walker’s 
patent. Land Grant Records, I, 

84 Land Grant Records, I, 251; 3 County Deeds, I, 24. 

85 Beaufort County Deeds, pp. 108, 111. Mrs. Dupuis must have been the wife of a 
Huguenot settler, probably of Pamlico River. 

86 Beecheine: Land Grant Records, I, i158. There is no record of his having settled on 
Neuse. Coleman: Land Grant Records, I, 148; Craven County Deeds, I, 89. Coleman was a 
settler. Despite the unmistaka’ly early arrival of the Slocumbs on Slocumb’s Creek, the 
earliest extant land grant to this family is dated 1716. 

87 Craven County Deeds, II, 606. In 1713 Dennis O’Dia, through his attorney, Robert 
Coleman, assigned this land to Nicholas Isler, a Palatine. Craven County Deeds, II, 607. 

88 Land Grant Records, I, 157; Il, 274 

89 Clark and Thirel: Land Grant Records, I, 253. Goodgroom: Land Grant Records I, 157. 
Hays: Land Grant Records, I, 164. Lane: Land Grant Records, p. 160. Lee: Beaufort County 
Deeds, I, 118. Lee and Clark were Neuse colonists, but of the rest little or nothing is known. 

90 Colonial Records, Il, 114. 


91 Land Grant Records, I, 162. 
92 Land Grant Records, p. 254. Robert Shrieve also owned land there. A deed of 1714 
refers to “Robt. Shrieves Creek”” at Green Spring. Craven County Deeds, II, 621-622. 
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from the site of New Bern, attracted land-buyers.®? John Reed 
and Christopher Gold patented small tracts there in 1707.%4 

Nor did the settlement stop there. At least one family, and 
perhaps two or more, had settled by 1707 on the Trent River. 
This important tributary of the Neuse was being called by its 
present name in 1707, but it had been known by other names prior 
to that date. The Indians called it Chattooka.9> It was known 
by the English at one time as Neuse Creek. Later this river (for 
it is a river and not merely a creek) was called the South Wales. 
A large grant on the south bank was called, after the river, the 
South Wales Patent.9® Perhaps some colonist, thinking of his 
Welsh homeland, though hardly finding the scene similar to the 
southern Wales landscape, called the placid stream in memory of 
his boyhood home. As to how it acquired the name of Trent, we 
may only suppose that men of Lincoln or Nottingham renamed the 
river for the tributary of the Humber, the faraway Trent which 
the novelist Arnold Bennett has called the ‘‘calm and characteris- 
tic stream of middle England.” By 1707 William Brice had ac- 
quired the first of a long series of grants on the Trent, on Brice’s 
Creek—holding which were to make the Brice family, along with 
the Greens and Hancocks, the largest early landholders in the 
land of the Neuse.?7 Edmund Ennett, another Neuse settler, 
owned land on Brice’s Creek and, like Brice himself, also owned 
land on Hanging Point.98 In 1707 Robert Williams patented a 
tract on Raccoon Creek, several miles upstream on Trent from the 
mouth of Brice’s Creek.®9 There is no evidence, however, that 
he settled at this rather advanced point, well into the area that 
is now Jones County. 

Hitherto there have been mentioned here the names of those 
who were known definitely to have settled in Craven Precinct 


98 Called after the Revolution Fort Point. 

94 Reed: Land Grant Records, I, 161. Gold: Craven County Deeds, II, 615; also Gregg 
Papers, New Bern Public Library. Both later sold these lands. 

95 Perhaps so called after the Neuse Indian village of that name at the juncture of the 
Neuse and Trent. Lawson refers to “a River . . . called by the Indians Chattookau, which 
is the N. W. Branch of Neus River.’”’ Lawson, History, p. 59. In contrast, the Neuse seems 
to have been called that, probably after the tribe of Neuse Indians. 

%6 This grant, to Frederick Jones in 1707 (it is mentioned just below) speaks of the 
Trent as “formerly called Nuse Creek . .. now called by ye name of South Wales [creek or 
river].”” Land Grant Records, I, 247. 

97 Land Grant Records, I, 254. 

98 Land Grant Records, II, 254. Craven County Deeds, II, 604. 

99 Land Grant Records, I, 167. Raccoon Creek, sometimes known as Mansfield Brook, is 
four miles past the Jones County line. Reedy Branch is the border between Craven and 
Jones counties. 
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or those who took out lands and who may or may not have set- 
tled on them. There were still others, however, who may be called 
speculators or investors in the lands of the newly opened Neuse 
region. There must have been a considerable amount of this 
kind of land-buying, for a number of tracts, some of them quite 
large, were bought by men who themselves did not settle in 
Craven Precinct and who were at the time of their purchases 
inhabitants of some other part of the province, or indeed of 
some other part of the New World. From as far away as Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, men who could afford to do 
so bought lands on the Neuse, perhaps with a view to settling 
on them but more likely with the idea of holding them as an 
investment. John O’Flee (Oflee), of Kent County, Maryland, 
owned land on the south side of the Neuse at a very early date; 
and through John Nelson, Jr., whom he appointed his attorney, 
sold his holdings to David Jenkins in 1706.19° John Swift, Sr., 
of Pennsylvania, bought a tract of 300 acres, probably on Hang- 
ing Point, from John Reed. This deed, made in 1710, was 
acknowledged in 1715 by William Hancock, executor of Reed’s 
estate.191 Many other land-buyers were residents of Albemarle 
County. A well-to-do gentleman like James Tooke, of Pasquotank 
Precinct, could very profitably put his money in these new lands. 
In 1713 Tooke, who was not only a landowner but a shipowner 
and merchant as well,!°2 bought two of Thomas Lepper’s Neuse 
River patents, issued in 1707 and totaling 1,160 acres.1°? In 
1713 John Harlow, of Chowan Precinct, bought a tract on a 
creek of Newport River.1°4 Timothy Truelove, also of Chowan 
Precinct, patented 200 acres on Adam’s Creek “during the usurpa- 
tin of Cole. Thomas Cary.” 1°5 George Birkenhead, a Cary adher- 
ent during the rebellion,1°® patented 300 acres at the head of 
Brice’s Creek in 1707, a few months later selling this land to 
William Brice.1°7 In 1706 Cary himself invested in a tract of 

100 Beaufort County Deeds, I, 49. 

101 Craven County Deeds, II, 622-623. In the State Records, (XXIII, 12) there is a refer- 
ak eek Ghd Gees toe 0k come ech acome to bp on Mansion Fetee Lack Gaon 
MS Gaal toa te he 

103 Craven County Deeds, II, 620. 
benshe tone ae Se! a ee. re Creek named after him? The creek he 

105 Craven County Deeds, IV, 308. The “usurpation” was from 1708 to 1711. 


106 Colonial Records, I, 776-777. 
107 Land Grant Records, I, 254. 
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1,440 acres on the south side of the Neuse. He patented this tract 
and several others in Bath County in the name of his young son 
John.1°8 William Glover, Cary’s rival for power, and his son, 
Charles Worth Glover, in 1706 took out two patents totaling 
1,500 acres near Otter Creek on the south side of the Neuse, in- 
cluding the site, or part of the site, of the present-day Flanner’s 
Farm.!°9 The best known land patent of this early period is the 
South Wales Grant of 4,565 acres issued in 1707 to Frederick 
Jones, chief justice of the colony from 1717 to 1721.11° This grant 
extended on the south side of the Trent between Island Creek and 
Brice’s Creek, about half in what is now Jones County and about 
half within the present bounds of Craven. Its location is indicated 
in a general way on Lawson’s map of 1709, where a notation call- 
ing attention to “Mr. Jones’” acres appears on the south bank 
of the Trent. In cases where the owners of such large tracts were 
able to find willing buyers, handsome returns were realized in a 
few years from the quick sale of these lands. One example of 
this concerns John Porter, of Beaufort Precinct, who patented 
a 7,000-acre island between Drum and Topsail inlets. He paid 
£70 for the land. Two years later he sold it to William Brice for 
£260, thus giving him a profit of several times his original 
investment.1! 

Few years had passed after the arrival of the first settlers 
before the Neuse area began to attract colonists of other than 
English nationality. In 1707 or 1708 a group of French families of 
Huguenot faith came from Virginia to live on the Trent River.112 
Emigration to Virginia by these French Protestants had begun 
early in the seventeenth century and had swelled to considerable 
proportions after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. 
In 1700 part of a large embarkation of Huguenots settled twenty 
miles above the site of Richmond on the James River at a place 
called Manikintown from the extinct tribe of Manikin or Monocan 


108 Land Grant Records, I, 150. When Cary sold these, an act was passed confirming the 
purchasers’ titles because the boy was a minor. Colonial Records, XXIII, 93-94. 

109 These patents, both in May, 1706, represent perhaps the oldest references to land 
grants that occur in the Craven records. Craven County Deeds, III, 291-293. 

110 Land Grant Records, I, 247. The land remained in the hands of the Jones family, 


parts of it, a 1,000-acre tract, was bought by Frederick Foy in 1785. Craven County 
Deeds, XXVI, 61. 

111 Craven County Deeds, II, 631. 

112 Lawson, History, pp. 84-85. 
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Indians.113 It was from this settlement that the families on the 
Trent came. 

About their motive in migrating there is some doubt. It is 
known that in 1707 the Manikintown colony underwent a heated 
dispute between the pastor, the Rev. Claude Philippe Richebourg, 
and his vestry over the question of whether Richebourg should 
be allowed custody of certain parish records.114 Richebourg 
himself left Manikintown a few years later, serving as minister 
until June 15, 1711, after which he migrated with a number of 
his adherents to the Santee River in South Carolina to become 
pastor of the French at St. James Parish. 115 This dispute, which 
perhaps involved other religious matters also, may have driven 
some of the Manikintown French to the Trent River. It seems 
more likely, however, that the fundamental motive for their 
journey was economic. From the first the Manikintown colony 
had failed to be self-supporting. The Virginia council had seen the 
danger of a concentration of these refugees in one place, which 
would handicap them in farming and make them a drain on the 
public treasury. The council accordingly had decided upon a 
policy of encouraging them “for their advantage and interest 
to disperse themselves.” 116 Lawson gathered some information 
on the difficulties of these people when he talked with Riche- 
bourg in 1708 while the latter was on a visit to the French colony 
at Bath Town, which had been founded three years earlier.117 
“These French Refugees,” he writes, “have had small Encourage- 
ment [success] in Virginia.” 118 They tried to farm intensively 
on small, twenty-acre plots as they did in Europe instead of 
adopting the extensive farming suited to the wide savannahs 
of the New World. Their cattle died during the cold winter of 
piedmont Virginia, and land prices rose when the English took 
up tracts about them, “so that they were hemmed in on all 
Hands from providing more land for themselves or their Chil- 


113 R. A. Brock, editor, Documents, Chiefly Unpublished, Relating to the Huguenot Emi- 
gration to Virginia, Virginia Historical Society Publications, series V (Richmond, 1886), 
introduction. 

114 R. H. Fife, translator, “The Vestry Book of King William Parish, Va., 1707-1750,” 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XI, 426-429; Calendar of Virginia State 
Papers, I, 114, 116. 

115 Fife, “The Vestry Book of King William Parish, Va.,” p. 425; A. H. Hirsch, The 
Huguenots of Colonial South Carolina (Durham: Duke University Press, 1928), pp. 19, 134. 

116 Brock, Documents, pp. 48-49. 

117 Lawson, History, p. 116. 

118 Lawson, History, p. 117. 
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dren.” 119 These — undoubtedly were the deciding factor in 
119 Lawson, History, p 
the migration of ‘the French from Manikintown, some to Trent 


River in North Carolina and others later to the Santee in South 
Carolina, in the hope of finding a more prosperous location. 

Lawson praised these French for being “good Neighbors 
amongst us” and paid them the compliment of saying that they 
put the easy-going English to shame by their industry.12° They 
planted flax and hemp and wove good linen cloth. They laid 
plans to cultivate grapevines and so to begin in North Carolina 
the wine-making they had started in Virginia in 1702.12! They 
were much pleased, said Lawson, with the pleasantness of the 
Trent and by August, 1708, were expecting daily to be joined by 
other French from Manikintown.!2? 

This French settlement is the “Lost Colony” of the midlands. 
Little is known about it, and Lawson provides almost all the 
available information. How many families there were, what were 
their names, the exact spot they settled on, and, above all, 
their ultimate fate—these are questions which no extant rec- 
ords answer. Those land patents which have survived pro- 
vide the name of only one man who seems to have been a 
member of the colony. He was Pierre Baudry, who in 1707 
received a grant of 550 acres somewhere on the Trent.!23 
Baudry is listed among the Manikintown settlers in 1700,124 
so it seems probable that he was one of those of whom Lawson 
speaks, though positive evidence that he settled on the Trent is 
lacking.125 French emigrants who arrived later left some docu- 
mentary trace of their presence in the Neuse region, but these 
first Huguenots bequeathed to posterity no records of them- 
selves.126 Perhaps they stayed only a few years before moving 


120 Lawson, History, pp. 85, 117. 

121 Lawson, History, p. 117; Brock, Documents, Introduction. 

122 Lawson, History, pp. -e 

123 Land Grant Records, I, 156. The bounds give no clue to the location of the tract. 

124 Brock, Documents, p. 22. 
L 125 Tied is recorded as selling land in Perquimans Precinct in 1706. Colonial Records, 
126 John Fonville, for example, who was quite prominent in early Craven affairs, was 
either a Manikintown settler or the son of a Manikintown settler. ‘“‘Jean Fonuiele,”” member 
of the parish vestry, with a wife and one son, appears several times on the Manikintown 
lists. Brock, Documents, passim. The name of John Fonville appears on the tithables list 
of the parish until 1717, so it may be argued that he did not leave Manikintown until some 
time after that date. Fife, “The Vestry Book of King William’s Parish, Va.,” p, 26. The 
first mention of John Fonville as a Craven landowner is dated 1726. Land Grant Office 
Records II, 228. It is barely possible, of course, that a son of the elder Fonville, was a 
member of the Trent colony and that it was his father’s name and not his which continued 
in the King William Parish records until 1717. 
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on to the Santee. This seems probable in view of the fact that 
though there are ample records concerning the Swiss and Ger- 
mans who only three years later colonized the Trent, there is 
nothing in such records to indicate that these later settlers had 
ever heard of the French Huguenots who preceded them.!27 
The explanation probably is that the French colony consisted 
of only a few families at most; and that Lawson, in his enthusi- 
asm for the pleasant Carolina lowlands and his zeal to attract 
settlers, left the impression of a much more sizeable and more 
permanently established colony than actually existed. 


127 Graffenried in his voluble writings mentions no French on the Trent. 





PEMBROKE STATE COLLEGE FOR INDIANS 
HISTORICAL SKETCH 


By Currron OxenpDINE 


In the days when the long leaf pines of Robeson County were 
being made to yield their treasured store of turpentine, resin, 
and lumber, those lumber-jacks who traveled from the sand 
ridges at the North into the verdant swamp lands around Pem- 
broke found there a people who for more than a century had 
roamed through those same pines, had silently sent their canoes 
gliding along the dark waters of the stealthy Lumber River, 
and had maintained on their respective acres of land a semblance 
of the customs and mores of days gone by. 

Recorded history fails to say just what the background of 
these people had been. But there are indications that in addition 
to the customs and traditions of their Indian forebears, English 
life and Christian teachings had influenced them. A conscious- 
ness of this joint heritage seems always to have been present 
in the minds of the Indians of Robeson County and to have been 
one of the characteristics that served to set them apart 
as a special people. 

The history of the founding of Pembroke State College for 
Indians is inseparable from the history of the Indians of Robe- 
son County. Prior to 1885 these people were not designated as a 
separate race, and consequently there were no separate state or 
county supported schools for them. 

Romance, tragedy, and mystery have for more than three 
hundred years been colorfully bound together in the word 
Croatan.! It is fair to suppose that to the average person the 
word bears but a hazy meaning, if any at all. Indeed little is 
known by the world at large concerning the peculiar and inter- 
esting people who bear the name, and not a great deal has been 
written about them. Yet in these people are found a very pathetic 
incident in early American history, ten years of as fierce guer- 
illa warfare as North Carolina ever knew,? and a present-day 
riddle concerning some 12,000 North Carolina citizens. 


1 Woodrow Wilson, A History of American People, p. 30. 
2 Senate Document Number 677, 63 Congress, 3 Session, p. 66. 
3 Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930. 
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These people live in Robeson and adjoining counties of North 
Carolina about one hundred miles south of Raleigh and near the 
South Carolina line. Their original homeland in Robeson County 
embraced about one hundred square miles of territory lying on 
both sides of Lumber River and centered in what is now the little 
town of Pembroke.* Unlike other Indians over whom the federal 
government exercises protective supervision, these Indians have 
never been under federal control, nor have they received any 
help from the United States government. Other Indians may be 
thought of as wards of the government, while the Indians of 
Robeson County may be peculiarly thought of as wards of the 
state of North Carolina inasmuch as the state has complete 
control over them.5 

Just where these people came from and who their ancestors 
were is an unsettled question. For the last fifty years these 
strange people have been knocking at the doors of the United 
States Congress, asking that their family tree be straightened 
out. During this period in their history they have been designated 
successively by the state of North Carolina as “Croatan 
Indians,”® “Indians of Robeson County,’’? and as “Cherokee In- 
dians of Robeson County.”® Recently a bill has been presented in 
Congress asking the national law-making body once and for all 
time to designate the Indians of Robeson County as Siouan 
Indians of Lumber River.® 

Before 1835 the adult males of the tribe of Indians in Robeson 
County had exercised the right of franchise and a few of their 
children are said to have been admitted to the white schools, 
though most of them who received any schooling obtained it in 
“subscription” schools organized by themselves. In the revised 
state constitution of 1835 these people were disfranchised,!° 
and from that time until 1885 they were more or less neglected. 
Perhaps some of the reasons for this neglect were so much anti- 
slavery agitation, the Civil War, and Reconstruction with all of 


4 The News and Observer, September 10, 1905. 

5 Clifton Oxendine, A Social and Economic History of the Indi of Rob 
(MS, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934), p. 1. 

6 Laws of North Carolina, 1885, chap. 51, sec. 1, 2, 4. 

7 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1911, chap. 215, sec. 1. 

8 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1913, chap. 123, sec. 4. 

9 Senate Report Number 204, 73 Cong., 2 Sess. 

10 J. R. Swanton, Identity of the Croatan Indians (Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 
1983), p. 1. 
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its perplexing problems. Under the new constitution of 1868 the 
Indians were given the franchise.11 Their first demands were 
for schools for their children. Between 1868 and 1885 unavailing 
attempts were made to compel them to use the Negro schools, 
but they preferred to allow their children to grow up in 
ignorance. !2 

Robeson County’s attitude in refusing educational facilities to 
the Indians can only be condoned when one calls to mind the 
memory of the bloodshed caused by the Indian outlaws who began 
their depredations during the closing years of the Civil War. 
For ten years the Indian outlaws terrorized a large section of 
the county. When this was over the Indians immediately cast 
part of their strength, politically at least, with the dominant 
political element of the county which was at that time Repub- 
lican.13 

Thoughtful Democrats were slow to see the significance of the 
political power of the Indians. The Indians were voting against 
them and were demanding separate schools for their children. It 
took ten years for the Democrats of the county to see that in 
order to win the Indians’ support they would have to do some- 
thing for them. 

The persistent claim of these people to an Indian heritage 
caught the interest of one of Robeson’s leading Democrats. This 
was Hamilton McMillan, a scholarly Scot who lived in the upper 
end of the county. He had lived through the Civil War and 
through the bloody decade of the rise and destruction of the 
Indian outlaws. McMillan began to study these peculiar people 
and interested himself in their genealogy. After much careful 
study of their habits, customs, and traditions, he evolved the 
theory that they were descendants of Raleigh’s Lost Colony, and 
his findings were published in a pamphlet.'4 

At this time McMillan represented Robeson County in the 
General Assembly, and he succeeded in having that body enact 
legislation supporting his theory. On February 10, 1885, the 
following bill was passed: 


11 Constitution of North Carolina, 1868, article 6, sec. 4. 

12 Senate Report Number 204, 73 Cong., 2 Sess. 

13 The News and Observer, February 21, 1926. 

14 Hamilton McMillan, Sir Walter Raleigh’s Lost Colony (Edwards and Broughton Printing 
Company, Raleigh, 1888). 
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Whereas the Indians now living in Robeson County claim to be 
descendants of a friendly tribe who once resided in eastern North Caro- 
lina on Roanoke River, known as Croatan Indians; 

Therefore; the General Assembly do enact; That said Indians and 
their descendants shall be hereafter designated and known as the Croatan 
Indians, 

That said Indians and their descendants shall have separate schools 
for their children, school committees of their own race and color, and 
shall be allowed to select teachers of their own choice, subject to the same 
rules and regulations for all teachers in the general school law. 

The treasurer shall procure from the County Board of Education 
the number of children in said county between the ages of six and 
twenty-one belonging to said Indian race, and shall set apart and keep 
separate their prorata share of said school funds, which shall be paid 


out upon the same rules in every respect as are provided in general 
school laws,+5 


The Indians appreciated this legislation by the state in their 
behalf. As a sequel in 1887 a bill was passed establishing the 
“Croatan Normal School” for the Indians of Robeson County. 
This act says in part: 


That W. L. Moore, James Oxendine, James Dial, Preston Locklear, 
and others who may be associated with them, and their successors are 


hereby constituted a body politic and corporate, for educational purposes, 
in the county of Robeson, under the name and style of the trustees of 
the Croatan Normal School and by that name shall have perpetual suc- 
cession to have and hold school property, including buildings, lands, and 
all appurtenances thereto, situated in the county of Robeson, provided 


such place shall be located between Bear Swamp and Lumber River in 
said county.!® 


The act set aside five hundred dollars for that purpose, but 
carried with it the stipulation that unless the Indians provided a 
building, the next session of the General Assembly would repeal 
the act. By public subscription among both whites and Indians 
enough money was raised and enough lumber and labor were 
given to erect a building that would have cost about one thousand 
dollars. The acre of land on which the structure was erected was 
bought from Rev. William Jacobs for eight dollars. This original 
site was one mile west of Pembroke and was just across the road 
from what is now New Hope Church. This school was the earliest 


beginning of what finally developed into Pembroke State College 
for Indians.17 
15 Laws of North Carolina, 1885, chap. 51, sec. 1, 2, 4. 


16 Laws of North Carolina, 1887, chap. 400, sec. 1. 
17 Pembroke State College for Indians, Catalog, 19438, p. 9. (Hereafter cited as Catalog.) 
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The late Rev. W. L. Moore, of Old Prospect community, who 
had been a teacher in the county for several years, gave two 
hundred dollars toward the erection of the building. He also quit 
teaching for a year and gave his services in the interest of the 
school in order that the project might be completed within the 
two years required by the legislative act.18 Moore was elected the 
first teacher of the normal school and began work in the fall of 
1887 with an enrollment of fifteen students.1® Aside from his 
services in this school for a period of three terms, he filled a place 
of educational and spiritual leadership among the Indians of the 
county for about forty years. During this time he served as a 
teacher and was also the leading Methodist minister among the 
Indians. 

The legislature of 1889 raised the appropriation to one thou- 
sand dollars and granted this amount annually for the support 
of the school for many years afterward.?° 

Although the school was called a normal school no studies were 
attempted then or for many years after above the seventh grade. 
For almost two decades after it was begun there were not any 
students who completed the work as far advanced as the high 
school.?1 Finally in 1905, Rev. D. F. Lowry, who is now pastor of 
the Methodist Church in Pembroke, received the first diploma 
issued by the school for having completed the scientific course 
offered at that time.?2 

In 1909 the present site of the college at Pembroke was pur- 
chased and the legislature appropriated $3,000 for a new building. 
The late Professor H. L. Edens of Lumberton was principal and 
he moved the school to the new location.2 Two years later the 
name of the school was changed when, on March 8, 1911, the 
legislature changed the name to Indian Normal School of Robeson 
County.24* The following year the school had its first high school 
graduate, John A. B. Lowry, who is now a physician living in 
Crewe, Va. On March 11, 1913, the legislature again changed the 
name, this time to Cherokee Indian Normal School of Robeson 





18 Catalog, 1936, p. 9. 

19 Catalog, 1928, p. 7. 

20 Catalog, 1928, p. 8. 

21 §. B. Smithy, Biennial Report to the Governor, Dec. 20, 1928, p. 2. 
22 Catalog, 1936, p. 11. 

23 Catalog, 1928, p. 8. 

24 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1911, chap. 215, sec. 1. 
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County.25 The next year, under the principalship of O. V. Ham- 
rick, two other students, Winnie Lee Bell and Ruth Sampson, 
completed high school.?¢ 

A girls’ dormitory was built in 1916. This was the second build- 
ing erected on the present site and is now the oldest building on 
the campus, for the main structure which was erected in 1909 
was razed shortly after the present administration building was 
completed in 1923. 

Among the loyal supporters of the school during the early 
year of its development the name of Rev. O. R. Sampson deserves 
special mention. Of all the friends and helpers, he touched the 
institution at more points, knew it more intimately, and served it 
longer as teacher and board member than any other man has 
done. Sampson’s outlook on life was not limited by narrow cir- 
cumstances. He could visualize the great upward surge of human- 
ity. He did not believe that all the ills of his race could be cured 
by legislation but he foresaw a slow, orderly educational develop- 
ment of his people. For that reason he was interested in schools 
for the Indians. He served as principal of the Normal School for 
part of the term in 1899. Following this he became a trustee of 
the school and served on the board of trustees for nearly 
thirty years. During this time he became chairman of the board 
and continued to serve in that position with credit and distinction 
until his death in 1928.27 

In 1918 Professor T.C. Henderson of Transylvania County, who 
had served the school as principal in 1900, became principal for 
the second time. Under his vigorous leadership the faculty was 
enlarged and new high school courses were offered. Vocational 
training for both girls and boys was organized. 

Shortly after this the school found a new friend in the legisla- 
ture, Judge L. R. Varser of Lumberton, who will be remembered 
along with Hamilton McMillan as a sincere friend of Indian Edu- 
cation. In 1921, under the terms of a bill sponsored by Judge 
Varser, the legislature appropriated $75,000 for the erection of 
a new and more modern building. This structure, which is the 


2% Public Laws of North Carolina, 1913, chap. 123, sec. 4. 
26 Catalog, 1928, p. 10. 
27 Catalog, 1948, p. 9. 
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present administration building, was completed in 1923. Subse- 

) quently four faculty homes and a boys’ dormitory were built.28 

As yet the school was not turning out a high school graduating 

class ‘every year. In 1922 the institution had its fourth high 

school graduate, Lucy Manda Oxendine. The progressive policies 
of T. C. Henderson were carried forward under the steady hand 
of A. B. Riley from 1922 to 1926. The high school was given 
standard rating by the State High School Inspector in 1924.2 
The graduating class of that year had seven members. From then 
until 1939, when the high school was separated from the normal 
school and moved to another building, there was a large grad- 
uating class of high school students each year. 

For a few summers prior to 1918 institutes were held for two 
weeks for teachers and prospective teachers for the Indian 
schools of the county. Professor T. C. Henderson and Miss Susan 
Jordan taught the first regular summer school in 1918 for a 
period of four weeks. 

Since that time regular six-weeks terms of summer school 
have been held annually except in 1922.39 When the demand has 
been sufficient, summer schools have been operated for twelve 
weeks. 

Another advance in the work of the school came in 1926. The 
legislature by the act of 1887 had erected a normal school, yet no 
work of normal school level had been taught except during sum- 
mer schools, as most of the work had been in the elementary 
grades. At this time the sixth and seventh grades were being 
taught, notwithstanding the fact that other schools among the 
Indians were also doing work in these grades. On August 13, 
1926, the board of trustees with the avproval of the State Board 
of Education added a regular two-year normal course to the 
curriculum. The board also recommended that the mixed prepara- 
tory courses previously offered be dropped.*! In each year of the 
biennial period following 1926 one of the elementary grades was 

dropped so that by the fall of 1928 the school was only doing 
high school and normal school work.*? 












28 S. B. Smithy, Biennial Report to the Governor, Dec. 20, 1928, 4. 
29 Letter from J. Henry Highsmith, Supervisor of High Schools, to Principal A. B. Riley, 
Cherokee Indian Normal School, July 24, 1924. 
80 Registrar’s files, Permanent Records, Pembroke State College for Indians. 
31 Minutes of Board of Trustees, August 13, 1926. 
382 §. B. Smithy, Biennial Report to the Governor, Dec. 20, 1928, p. 2. 
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On the resignation of Professor A. B. Riley, the trustees called 
Professor 8S. B. Smithy from the faculty of the University of 
North Carolina to take charge of the school. On the foundations 
laid by his predecessors he was able in the fall of 1926 to begin a 
real normal class with nine students. For this beginning normal 
class there was one full-time and one part-time instructor. The 
next year still further improvements were made both in the 
teaching personnel and in equipment so that the normal class 
could be carried through successfully. A still higher point of 
attainment came at the forty-first annual commencement, June 1, 
1928, when the first two-year normal class of ten members was 
graduated. The same year the State Board of Education gave the 
school the standard rating as a normal school.*3 

S. B. Smithy gave the Indians the best school they had had. He 
reduced the’ situation in the school itself to order; discipline of a 
genuine type was put into effect. More than any other man he 
was responsible for standardizing the normal school.*4 In 1926 
it was a high school and elementary school combined; in 1928 it 
was a standard normal school with no work below the high 
school level. 

Under Superintendent J. E. Sawyer, who succeeded Smithy 
in the fall of 1929, the school continued to advance in scholastic 
attainments. Before his resignation in 1935 the Cherokee Indian 
Normal School was offering two years of college work in addition 
to the regular normal school work. During Sawyers’ administra- 
tion a new home economics building was erected, an athletic 
field was laid out and a grandstand built, the campus was en- 
larged through the purchase of additional land, and many 
improvements were made on the campus generally.*5 

In the summer of 1935 Mr. G. G. Maughon was elected as su- 
perintendent and served the school until 1940. During these 
years a department for teaching the deaf was organized, which 
after a period of three years of vital activity was discontinued. 
The gymnasium, a spacious building, modern in all details, 
was erected during the session of 1938-39. The building meets all 


33 §. B. Smithy, Biennial Report to the Governor, Dec. 20, 1928, p. 2. 
34 N. C. Newbold, letter to Judge L. R. Varsar, Lumberton, August 23, 1929. 
35 Catalog, 1943, p. 10. 
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requirements for indoor athletic sports and classes in physical 
education.?¢ 

Increased enrollment in the college necessitated the addition of 
new members to the teaching staff, and a full-time librarian was 
employed. In June, 1938, the first three-year college and normal 
diplomas were given.37 

In the fall of 1939 the high school was separated from the 
college and moved to a new building on a separate site off the 
campus. This made possible further expansion of the college 
faculty and the addition of the senior year.*® Thus the insti- 
tution launched by Hamilton McMillan many years before bur- 
geoned into bloom as a full-fledged standard four-year college, 
recognized as such by the state accrediting agencies. In June, 
1940, degrees were awarded to five members of the first graduat- 
ing class of the four-year standard college.®® 

Mr. Maughon resigned in the summer of 1940 and Dr. O. H. 
Browne was selected from the teaching staff to serve as acting 
president.*° Dr. Browne served in this capacity for two years. 

Recent developments in the college include the addition of 
departments of home economics, art, agriculture, and com- 
merce. Athletics play an important part in the activities of the 
college, with basketball, tennis, archery, and other sports in 
season. Since the gymnasium has been built much interest has 
been developed in basketball in the six Indian high schools in the 
county. Each school year a basketball tournament among these 
schools is held in the college gymnasium. Special work is stressed 
in the physical education department. The work in the special 
classes in physical education reaches a climax each spring in the 
presentation of the May Day pageant, an event which is rapidly 
growing in popularity throughout the entire area served by the 
college. 

In recent years much emphasis has been placed on dramatics 
and music. One year prior to Pearl Harbor attack, the college 
sponsored its first great pageant, the “Life Story of a People,” 
with an all-Indian cast of over three hundred,*! and it was pre- 
8 Minutes of Board of Trustees, May 24, 1939. 

37 Catalog, 1938, p. 11. 

39 ote Fes. BPR ion nny Bo age Indian Normal School. 


40 Minutes of Board of Trustees, Sept. 6, 1940. 


41 R. C. Lawrence, “The Indian School at Pembroke,” The State (Raleigh), March 20, 
1943, p. 3. 
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sented again the following year. Due to the outbreak of the war 
the annual presentation of this pageant had to be discontinued 
but it is hoped that it will be resumed after peace comes. The 
music department of the college under the direction of Professor 
Ira Pate Lowry has recently inaugurated an annual music festival 
which has awakened an interest among the Indian schools of the 
county. Prior to the initiation of this program music in the 
Indian schools received very little attention, but now it has 
become a definite part of the schools. The college glee club and 
orchestra are greatly in demand for programs in churches, 
schools, and public meetings in the county. 

The name of the institution was changed by act of legislature 
in 1941 and is now Pembroke State College for Indians.*2 It is a 
standard four-year college maintained by the state for the 
Indians of Robeson County. It offers a wide range of courses lead- 
ing to the bachelor of arts and the bachelor of science degrees.** 

With the organization of the two-year normal school in 1926, 
the library became a definite part of the school, but a full-time 
librarian was not employed until 1936. The library, which is 
housed on the first floor of the east wing of the main building, 
has over 7,000 bound volumes. The general reading room is well 
equipped with reference books, magazines, and daily papers. 

Pembroke State College for Indians is under the control of a 
board of trustees appointed by the governor of the state.** Dr. 
James E. Hillman of the State Department of Public Instruction 
serves jointly with the board of trustees as director. The institu- 
tion is manned by a staff of sixteen members, five of whom hold 
Ph.D. degrees, with the majority of the others having done 
work beyond the Master of Arts degree. Three members of the 
faculty are Indians, who have attained their rank by reason of 
their scholarship.*5 

Up to the beginning of the present war most students com- 
pleting the normal school entered the teaching profession. This 
brought about a rapid increase in trained teachers in the Indian 
schools. In 1926 from a group of approximately seventy-five 
Indian teachers, two held high school certificates, and none held 
" 42 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1941, chap. 323. 

“4 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1925, chap. 306. 


aa R. . Lawrence, “The Indian Schooi at Pembroke,” The State (Raleigh), March 20, 
» Pp. 3. 
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grammar grade or primary B certificates.46 Today in the 
Indian schools of the county, which have 134 teachers, the major- 
ity hold class A certificates and only 4 teachers hold certificates 
lower than primary or grammar grade B.47 

From the account given it is clear that real and lasting progress 
has been made among the Indians because of the work which the 
college has done along the line of teacher training. More than 
ever before the college is rendering a true service to the state 
and to the people whom it serves. It is well to note that in 1928 
the Cherokee Indian Normal School maintained the only standard 
high school for the more than 3,500 Indian school children in 
Robeson County. Today there are six standard Indian high schools 
in the county from which the college draws its students. 

The college has made its most notable contribution in helping 
the Indian boys and girls of Robeson County to prepare them- 
selves to take their rightful places in society. No greater evi- 
dence of this can be found than in the war records of its former 
students and alumni. During World War I the Indians of the 
county did not have over two men in service who had had any 
college training. Today Pembroke State College has former stu- 
dents and alumni serving in the armed forces in all parts of the 
world, and the college is proud of the 118 stars in its service 
flag.*8 

It is generally assumed by many scholars who have studied the 
question that the Robeson Indians are descendants of White’s 
Lost Colony. But during the long period when most of them 
attended no schools and no records were kept, practically all 
traces of their ancestors were lost. Now, most of them do not 
know from whence they came. They are therefore a group unto 
themselves and for many years have been apparently neglected 
because they are a minority group in the county. In the course 
of time their first legal name, Croatan, became obnoxious to them. 
The name grew to be a term of derision, a synonym for a 
despised and distrusted people. To these people it came to mean 
something very different from what Hamilton McMillan intended 
it should mean when he had it written into the statutes of the 


46 S. B. Smithy, Biennial Report to the Governor, Dec. 20, 1928, p. 4. 
47 County Superintendent C. L. Green, Directory of Indian Teachers, 1943-44, p. 2. 
48 War Records, Pembroke State College for Indians, 1943-44. 
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state in 1885. After much protesting against the name because 
of the sneering manner in which it was used by some of the local 
white people in referring to them, the state finally came to the 
rescue of the Indians by designating them as Cherokee Indians 
of Robeson County, and this is still their official name.*® 

The Indians of Robeson County have made rapid progress 
since the state first made the appropriation in 1887 for a definite 
school for them. The initial appropriation for the first term of 
this school was $500 and the capital assets were worth about 
$1,000. From this meagre beginning the expenditures have grad- 
ually increased to well over $50,000 for the school term 1943-44, 
and the capital assets are now listed at slightly more than 
$231,000.5° 

For many years the purpose of the college was to train teachers. 
But since the saturation point is rapidly being reached along this 
line, there has been a change within recent years. While contin- 
uing to train teachers for the secondary and elementary schools, 
major emphasis is now being placed on courses designed to pro- 
vide students with a standard liberal arts education. A diversity 
of course offerings makes it possible for a student to develop 
skills in a chosen field, and at the same time to obtain an all- 
around general education that will make his whole life richer and 
fuller. Both class and non-class activities are designed to give 
the student experiences in social and professional activities that 
lead to the development of personality.5! 

Pembroke State College is located on a campus of 35 acres, and 
much of the campus is within the limits of the town for which it 
is named. Pembroke, a village of about 1,000 people, is in one of 
the richest agricultural sections of North Carolina. 

In 1942 the Board of Trustees elected as president of the col- 
lege Dr. R. D. Wellons,52 for many years president of Lucknow 
Christian College in India. Dr. Wellons is a man of deep scholar- 
ship and far-sighted leadership, with a broad outlook for the 
future, and under him the college is reaching out for yet larger 
and better things. 


49 Clifton Oxendine, A Social and Economic ore 4 of the Indians of Robeson County 
(MS, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934,) p. 57. 

50 State Auditor’s Bureau of Institutional and Recenenene Auditing, Raleigh, N. C., 
September 29, 1943, Ag? - (Typescript. ) 

51 Catalog, 1943, 

52 Minutes of TS, ot Trustees, August 17, 1942. 
















NAMING CAROLINA* 


By Witt1am Patrerson CuMMING 


“I remember,” wrote Sir Walter Raleigh, “a pretty jest of Don 
Pedro de Sarmiento, a worthy Spanish gentleman, who had been 
employed by his king in planting a colony upon the straits of 
Magellan, for when I asked him, being then my prisoner, some 
questions about an island in those straits, which might, me- 
thought, have done either benefit or displeasure to his enterprise, 
he told me merrily that it was called the Painter’s Wife’s Island; 
saying, while the fellow drew that map, his wife sitting by desired 
him to put in one country for her, that she might in imagination 
have one island of her own.” 1 Sir Walter Raleigh might well have 
added that the mapmakers of his century customarily filled up 
the blank spaces of the new lands they portrayed with their own 
imaginary geography or with the misconceptions of explorers. 
Thus throughout the sixteenth century appeared maps of the 
New World with Verrazanno’s Sea, a great arm of the Pacific 
Ocean extending across the continent to within eighteen miles of 
the Atlantic and occupying the space on the Atlantic seaboard 
which we now call North Carolina ; by the first of the seventeenth 
century this sea was metamorphosed to a great lake, of unknown 
extent, which covered northern Georgia. By 1672 the Great Aren- 
osa Desert, 180 miles long, was added to the topography of pied- 
mont South Carolina; and the lake, variously called Apalache, 
Ushere, or Ashley, as well as the Arenosa Desert, is found in 
many maps of the foremost European geographers until as late 
as the middle of the eighteenth century.? 

Correct cartographical representation of the New World was 
difficult even under the most favorable circumstances during 
the first two centuries after its discovery, owing to meagre infor- 
mation and inaccurate reports from explorers. For the geographer 
the nomenclature of the southeastern region of North America— 
that is, the area south of Virginia and east of the Mississippi— 


* This article is part of a study being made with the aid of a grant from the Social Science 


Research Council. 


1 Walter Raleigh, The History of the World in Five Books, bk. II, chap. 23, sect. 4, in the 
Works of Sir Walter Raleigh, Kt. (Oxford, 1829), IV, 684. 

2 W. P. Cumming, “Geographical Misconceptions in the Cartography of the Southeast 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” Journal of Southern History, IV (1938), 
476-483. 
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added another complication in the rivalry of the different nations 
who attempted to settle it. The first attempt at permanent settle- 
ment within the present limits of the United States was made on 
the Carolina coast by the Spaniards in 1526. They were followed 
by the French in 1562, who in turn were succeeded by the English 
in 1585. Thus to the original Indian names were added the Span- 
ish, the French, and the English. Sometimes cartographers 
attempted to add new information to an earlier Spanish-type 
map; sometimes they replaced the old names with new; and 
again they gave both or all, indiscriminately, making confusion 
worse confounded. The very name given to the southeastern 
area itself has undergone successive changes; and these muta- 
tions add to the general complexity. 

The most confused and confusing problem in the study of the 
nomenclature of this region has been to determine how and when 
the name Carolina was first applied to the country between 
the peninsula of Florida and the Virginia colony estab- 
lished at Jamestown. In 1663 Charles II of England granted, to 
eight men who had been of service to him in regaining the throne 
lost by his father, the proprietorship of a province (which 
Charles II named in his own honor Carolina) with a latitude 
from 31° to 36° N. and extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
This munificent gift cost him nothing, and two years later he 
extended the bounds south and north from 29° to 361°. In spite 
of numerous claims and appearances to the contrary, the name 
Carolina apparently was not used for, or applied to, this region 
before this date, 1663. 

To examine the local use of the name and to clarify the prob- 
lems involved, it will be necessary to go back to the French 
attempts at settlement on the south Atlantic coast during the 
middle of the 16th century. In 1562 a French Huguenot settle- 
ment under Ribaut built a fort and began an abortive colony at 
Port Royal, on what is now Parris Island in South Carolina. 
This settlement was named Charlesfort. Two years later, in 1564, 
under Laudonniére, the French again came and built a fort, 
called la Caroline, or, in the commonly used form given in the 
Latin reports, Carolina, on St. Johns River in Florida, near the 
present site of Jacksonville. Historians of the Carolinas, such as 
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Ashe,® Oldmixon,* Governor Glen® of South Carolina, Dr. Alex- 
ander Hewat,® eighteenth century mapmakers like Delisle? and 
Homann,® and modern scholars like J. G. Kohl,® have stated that 
the French called their colony Caroline or Carolina. These writers, 
however, have given no specific reference to documents for their 
statements, which can therefore be dismissed. In the numerous 
contemporary relations, reports, and maps published, two tempo- 
rary settlements, Charlesfort and la Caroline (or Carolina), 
are mentioned; but the country itself is called “Florida” or 
“Floride Francaise.” 

In 1629 Charles I of England granted to Sir Robert Heath a 
charter for the land extending from 31° to 36° of latitude (the 
present Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina to Albe- 
marle Sound) and westward within those parallels to the Pacific, 
with the generosity characteristic of the kings of that period in 
granting land in the New World. In the charter printed in the 
Colonial Records of North Carolina,!® transcribed from the 
originals in the British Public Record Office, both CarolAna!! 
and Carolina are used as the name of the province thus granted. 


3 T. Ashe, Carolina: or a Descript . . (London, 1682). Reprinted in A. S. Salley, 


editor, Narratives of Carolina (New vox, 1911), p. 140. Mr. Salley pointed out the error 
in Ashe’s statement in a note on page 140; later he corrected and greatly expanded this note, 
with copious illustrative quotations, in his The Origin of Carolina, Bulletin of the Historical 
Commission of South Carolina, no. 8 (Columbia, g. C., 1926). To Mr. Salley the present 
writer is indebted for several suggestions in the preparation of this article. 

4 John Oldmixon, The History of the British Empire (London, 1708), I, 325-327. Reprinted 
in Salley, Narratives of Carolina (New York, 1911), p. 319. 

5 James Glen, A Description of South Carolina (London, 1751). 

6 Alexander Hewat, An Historical Account of the Rise and Progress of the Colonies of 
South Carolina and Georgia (London, 1779), I, 18. Reprinted in B. R. Carroll, editor, 
Historical Collections of South Pe (New York, 1836), I, 23. 

7 Guillaume Delisle, “Carte de la Louisiane et du Cours du Mississipi . . .” dated June, 
1718. Delisle, the French royal geographer and founder of modern scientific cartography, 
has the legend across the face of what is now North Carolina, “Caroline, ainsi nominez en 
Yhonneur de Charles IX par les Francois qui decouvrirent en prirent possession et si etab- 
lirent l’an 15... .”’ This map was designed for a political purpose, to invalidate the English 
claims in the imperial struggle for colonies between France and England; but the authority 
of Delisle and the general excellence of this map gave it widespread popularity with both 
the French and the English. Delisle’s map continued to appear in atlases until after the 
American Revolutio n. 

8 J. B. Homann, “Amplissimae Regionis Mississipi Sui Provinciae Ludovicianae. . . .” 
about 1737, in many Hoffman atlases. This map is fundamentally a copy of Delisle’s map, 
referred to above. Delisle’s inscription concerning Carolina has been translated into Latin. 

9 J. G. Kohl, National Intelligencer, July 22, 1864. “The French built on their Riviera 
May ... a fort which they called Fort Caroline or Carolina. Some mapmakers and geogra- 
phers applied this name, as an appellation of a country or territory, to the whole region. 
So we see, for instance, on a map of North America by Cornelis a Judaeis (1593), the 
whole French Florida called Carolina, in honor of Charles IX, King of France. [Kohl is 
incorrect; Jode’s “Carolina” is written below a fort drawn on the “R. Mayo.”] So we 
may say that we have three kings as godfathers to this province: Charles IX, of France, 
Charles I, and Charles II, of England.’’ Kohl was the first great historical cartographer 
in this country. 

10 The Colonial Records of North Carolina, I, 5-13. 

11 Carolana Carolus, Latin form of Karl-+-ana, Lat. suffix meaning of or belonging to. The 
use of the suffix-ina, -ine is more common for the formation of feminine titles; and for 
the -ana form, the euphonious variation -iana is more usual, as in Christiana. Possibly 
~— I — the -ana to avoid any implied connection with the earlier French settlement 
at la Caroline. 
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But in the subsequent correspondence with Baron Sancé over the 
colonization of some French Huguenots under this grant, a corre- 
pondence starting in 1629 and lasting for some years, the briefs 
of the letters made from the originals in the BPRO, as published 
in the Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society,!? use 
CarolIna only, and not CarolAna. In answer to a request for an 
examination of the original documents and a report on the form 
of the name, C. T. Flower, secretary of the BPRO, reports to the 
writer that he has had an examination made of Patent Roll 
C.66/2501/M26 (the Heath charter of 1629) and of the corre- 
spondence of Baron Sancé concerning the French Huguenots, 
and that in both cases the only form in the Latin and English 
grants and in the Sancé letters is CarolAna.!* Thus the incorrect 
form “Carolina,” in the Colonial Records of North Carolina and 
in the Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society, which 
has misled modern scholars, is due to incorrect transcriptions or 
poor proofreading in these nineteenth-century publications. 

In 1654 Francis Yeardley, son of the Governor of Virginia, 
wrote to John Ferrar, formerly deputy treasurer of Virginia, about 
discoveries to the south of Virginia. In this letter, as first printed 
in the State Papers of John Thurloe (London, 1742), again by 
Peter Force in his Tracts (Washington, 1836), and finally by the 
secretary of the South Carolina Historical Commission, A. S. 
Salley,'4 Yeardley uses only Carolina, and not Carolana. Yeard- 
ley’s letter of 1654 is found in the state papers of John Thurloe, 
secretary to the Commonwealth under Oliver Cromwell, which 
are now preserved in the Bodleian Library MS Rawlinson A 14. 
In response to a request for a report, E. Lobel, Esq., Keeper of 
Western Manuscripts of the Bodleian, informs the writer that 
both within the letter and in the endorsement, only the form 
Carolana, not Carolina, is used.15 Mr. Salley’s modern anno- 
tated edition of Yeardley’s letter does not go back to the original, 
but is apparently a reprint of a part of the incorrect text found 
in the State Papers of John Thurloe (London, 1742). 


12 Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society, V (1897), 200 ff. 

13 Letter dated September 1, 1937. The English translation given in Colonial Records, I, 
5-13, is an unenrolled exemplification of 4 August, Charles I (7), in the Shaftesbury Papers 
and contains only the form “Carolana” in the original document. 

14 Salley, Narratives of Carolina, pp. 25-2 

15 Letter of August 27, 1937. 
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In the New York Public Library is a MS map, dated 1657 and 
made in London by Nicholas Comberford, with the title “The 
South Part of Virginia now the North Part of Carolina.” 1° But 
Mr. Victor Hugo Paltsits, former Curator of MSS and Chief of 
the Division of American History in the New York Public 
Library, has examined the map and states that the second line 
of the title, “now the North Part of Carolina,” is added in darker 
ink in a later seventeenth century hand, and is not part of the 
original 1657 title. This conclusion!? has been substantiated by 
the recent discovery of another copy of this map, also dated 1657, 
now owned by the Greenwich Maritime Museum, which is identi- 
cal except that it does not have this second line. 

In a widely used map made in 1657 by Nicholas Sanson, geog- 
rapher royal of France, the name Caroline appears halfway up 
along the coast of what is now South Carolina. This map of 
“Florida” by Sanson, which has Carolina at Port Royal, does not 
apply it to the region but refers to a marked settlement at the 
mouth of the river entering Port Royal. This is the location of 
Charlesfort, and is evidently the result of a confusion of Lau- 
donniére’s fort “la Caroline” on St. James River and Ribaut’s 
Charlesfort at Port Royal.18 

Thus an examination of these documents before 1683 in which 
the name Carolina occurs shows that it was used only for the 
Laudonniére fort of 1564 and not for any region or settlement, 
and that the English grant to Sir Robert Heath was for Caro- 
lana, not Carolina. The name Carolina as applied to this area 
was first officially used in the fifth section of the First Charter of 
Charles II, where the King states: “and that the country ... 
may be dignified by us... we of our grace... call it the Province 
of Carolina.” 19 

Two interesting MS documents in the British Public Record 
Office, turned up in this study of Carolina, throw light on the 





16 W. P. Cumming, “Nathaniel Batts and the Comberford Map,” American Historical 
Review, XLV (1939), 83, note 5. 

17 W. P. Cumming, “Nathaniel Batts and the Comberford Map,” American Historical 
Review, XLV (1939), 83-84, note 5. 

18 Sanson’s map continued to be used for various atlases until 1700 and influenced other 
maps. About 1660 Duval also published a map with the same mistake; so did Visscher in 
a map of North America published about 1700. Homann’s “Virginia, Marylandia et 
Carolina” (1714), prolifically used in many atlases by Homann, Doppelmaier, Ottens, and 
others throughout the eighteenth century, incorporated the same error. 

19 “First Charter granted by King Charles the Second to the Lords Proprietors of 
Carolina,” reprinted in Colonial Records, I, 23. 
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authoritarian origin of some early Carolina place names and are 
revealing as evidence of cartographical methods of nomencla- 
ture during the colonial period. 

In 1670 and 1671 John Ogilby, probably the foremost map- 
maker of his time in England, was preparing an English edition 
of Montanus’ America,?° and he decided to include a map of the 
recently established province of Carolina. He approached Peter 
Colleton, one of the Lords Proprietors, who wrote the following 
letter to John Locke, at that time secretary to Lord Ashley, the 


Earl of Shaftesbury, one of the most active of the Lords Proprie- 
tors: 


To my honoured frend Mr. John Lock 
Ss‘. 


Mr. Ogilby who is printing a relation of the West Indies hath been 
often wth mee to gett a map of Carolina wherefore I humbly desire you 
to gett of my lord [Ashley] those mapps of Cape feare & Albemarle 
that he hath & I will draw them into one wth that of port Royall & 
waite vpon my lord for the nominations of the rivers, &c: & if you would 
do vs the favour to draw a discourse to be added to this map in ye nature 
of a description such as might invite people wth out seeming to come 
from vs it would very much conduce to the speed of settlemt. & bee 
a very great obligation to 

yr most faithful 
frend & servt 


P Colleton?! 


Locke the philosopher was also the author of the “Funda- 
mental Constitutions” of Carolina, a feudal and autocratic legal 
system which was accepted by the Lords Proprietors and which 
they attempted to enforce upon the settlers of their province. 
It showed little political sense of the liberal laws needed for an 
American colony settled by Englishmen, and was unsuccessful in 
practice. It explains, however, how and why the nomenclature of 
the region should be referred to Lord Ashley, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the province. 

20 For a discussion of the complicated problem of Ogilby’s part in the publication of 
sian ht evan, Sexes Hf a and" W: B. Cumming” “Seoemanhe “hats 


ceptions in the Cartography of the Southeast in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” 
Journal of Southern History, IV (1988), 484, note 20. 


21 British Public Record Office, Shaftesbury Papers, section IX, bundle 48, no. 82. 
Photocopy in writer’s possession. 
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On the back of the sheet which Colleton wrote, John Locke 
has written notes for the requested description of the new coun- 
try. This description is evidently the rather obvious propaganda 
chapter which Ogilby printed between pp. 204 and 212 of his 
America, published that year (1671). Among other notes by 
Locke on the back of Colleton’s letter is a section listing the 
names of points along the Carolina coast.?? 


22 The list is apparently based largely on a letter to the Lords Proprietors by Robert 
Sandford, who explored the coast south of Cape Fear in 1666; Sandford’s Relation of a 
Voyage on the Coast of the Province of Carolina is reprinted in Colonial Records, I, 118-138. 

Albemarle from 35% to 36%. This may refer to Albemarle River (now Albemarle 
Sound, formerly called Roanoke River) or Albemarle County, both so named shortly after 
the proprietary was granted. Compare Colonial Records, I, 120, 153, 155. General George 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle, was preéminently the restorer of Charles II to the throne and 
was first Palatine of Carolina. 

Ashley Ashley River. The present Ashley River; named by Robert Sandford during his 
voyage along the coast in 1666. Compare Colonial Records, I, 137. Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
Baron Ashley, later the Earl of Shaftesbury, was chief justice of Carolina. 

Berkeley. Berkeley Bay, between Cape Romain and Cape Fear, is the present Long Bay. 
Compare Colonial Records, I, 137. It was so named by Sandford in honor of Lord John 
Berkeley, Chancellor of Carolina, and his brother, Sir William Berkeley, governor of Virginia. 
The name was never applied, apparently; it is not even given in Locke’s MS map or 
Ogilby’s First Lords Proprietors’ Map. 

Carteret Cape Roman. The cape was renamed for Lord George Carteret, Admiral of 
Carolina, by Sandford in 1666. Compare Colonial Records, I, 1388. The name soon reverted 
to Cape Romain, one of the two oldest and best known names along the entire coast. Cabo de 
Santa Elena and Cabo de Santo Roman were named during the Ayllon expedition and first 
appear on Juan Vespucci’s World Map of 1526, now in the New York Hispanic Society 
Library. 

Clarendon Cape Fear. Clarendon was the name of the county around the Cape Fear 
River (Colonial Records, I, 72) and on Ogilby’s map (about 1672) was also the name for 
the river. Cape Fear River is the Rio de Principe of the early continental mapmakers, the 
Cape Fair-River of Hilton’s Relation (1664), the Charles River of Horne’s Brief Description 
(1666) and the accompanying map, the “Charles River neere Cape Feare’’ of Robert Sand- 
ford’s Relation and of the seventeenth century MS map in the Blathwayt Atlas, John Carter 
Brown Library, Providence, R. I., the Clarendon River of Ogilby’s map (about 1672), and 
the “Cape Fear R or Clarendon R” of the Gascoyne Second Lords Proprietors’ Map (1682). 
Locke’s name, Clarendon, after the Earl of Clarendon, High of England and one of the 
Lords Proprietors, did not last long, for Cape Fear River continued to take its name from 
Cape Fear, first bestowed upon the cape in Sir Richard Grenville’s narrative of 1585 and 
in John White’s account of 1587. Compare also George Davis’s “An Episode in Cape Fear 
History,” South Atlantic Magazine (January, 1879), reprinted as “Origin of the Name, 
Cape Fear,” in Sprunt, Chronicles, pp. 1-7. John Hilton explored the Cape Fear River in 
1662, naming about twenty branches, islands, and points on the river, many of them 
apparently after names of members of the expedition: Long Island (Anthony Long was 
on the ship with Hilton), Blower Ile (Pyam Blower was a master), Fabian River (Peter 
Fabian was a companion). Point Winslow, Goldsmith, Hory, Borges, and Brown suggest 
other unmentioned members of the expedition, as may Crane, Green, and Greenless. But 
these names, though they appeared on several manuscript and some printed maps for a 
few years, soon fell into disuse, as there was no permanent settlement made on the river 
for several decades. The only names given by Hilton for places along the Cape Fear River 
still in use are Turkey Quarter, Rocky Point, and Stag Park. Compare W. C. Ford, “Early 
_— ay Gani Geographical Review, XVI, no. 2 (April, 1926), 264-273, and Sprunt, 

ronic 

Colleton. i als Colleton R” does not appear until Ogilby’s map (about 1672). The 
Ashepoo River, lying about halfway between the South Edisto Inlet and Combahee River, is 
an unnamed river referred to in Sandford’s Relation (Colonial Records, I, 129). It is shown 
as Colleton’s River on Gascoyne’s map (1682), but soon after this the name was dropped 
Poo = Ashpow or Ashepoo. Sir John Colleton, a Barbadoes planter, was high steward of 

arolina. 

Craven North Side of port Royal. Locke may refer to Craven County or to Craven River 
(called Combahee except on Ogilby’s map, about 1672). The Earl of Craven was of the 
English Privy Council and first High Constable of Carolina. 

Edisto 32 d's 30 m. S. C. “Orista was the Spanish interpretation of the name of the 
Indian tribe which the French called Audusta and the English subsequently Edisto.” A. S. 
Salley, Origin of Carolina (Columbia, 1926), p. 20, n. 1. 

Port peril 32 d. 25m. Sandford’s name for St. Helena Sound; the name is found only 
here and in Sandford’s Relation (Colonial Records, I, 129). 

Kiwaha 32d 40m. The name given to the country of the Kiawah by Sandford (Colonial 
Records, I, 127); the name referred to the country around the Ashley River but was 
apparently not subsequently used by Locke or the early mapmakers. 
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The map of Carolina referred to in Colleton’s letter appeared 
in Ogilby’s America, with the title “A New Map of Carolina, by 
Order of the Lords Proprietors.” It has been known ever since 
as the First Lords Proprietor’s Map, and was undoubtedly sold 
. as a separate to would-be settlers for the new province. In the 
same bundle of papers with Colleton’s letter to John Locke is a 
map, endorsed by Locke as “Carolina [16]71” and with his nota- 
tions on it.28 

A comparison of the two maps shows that this MS map is a 
rough early draft of Ogilby’s map. It has many of the same 
names, given on no earlier map, which are found on Ogilby’s 
map. Ogilby’s map gives many more names than are found on 
Locke’s draft; the names of the Lords Proprietors?* are more 
frequently repeated. On this official printed map, reading from 
south to north, are Craven River, Craven County, Colleton River, 
Berkeley County, Ashley River, Ashley Lake, Cooper River, 
Porte Carteret, Cape Carteret, Clarendon River, Clarendon 
County, Albemarle River, and Albemarle County. 

Some of these names, such as Cape Carteret, Ashley River, 
and Albemarle River, were already in use by 1670, but the names 
of the counties would evidently be the result of some authorita- 
tive decision; and, from the title’s “By Order of the Lords Pro- 
prietors,” the official approval of the new names is indicated. 
Thus from Peter Colleton’s letter, through Locke’s notes and 
rough chart, the MSS in the BPRO preserve the successive steps 
in the nomination of places along the Carolina coast, many of 
which are still in use.25 Other place names are given along the 
coast for the first time on any map; but the preponderance of 
the names of the Lords Proprietors shows the origin and au- 
thority for the nomenclature. 

One name on Ogilby’s map deserves special comment; below 
Charles Town is a large island, named in honor of the secretary- 
philosopher “Locke Iland.” But, alas, the island was a geographi- 


23 BPRO, M. P. 1/11 (formerly Shaftesbury Papers, IX, 48, no. 80). Photocopy in writer’s 
possession. 

24 Earl of Clarendon, Duke of Albemarle, Earl of Craven, Lord Ashley, John Lord 
Berkeley, Sir William Berkeley, Sir John Colleton, Sir George Carteret. 

25 The names of some of the places have been changed: Colleton River reverted to its 
earlier Indian name, Ashepoo; Porte Carteret is Charleston Harbor; Clarendon River is the 
Cape Fear; Cape Carteret reverted to its old Spanish name of Cape Romain; Ashley Lake 
is the non-existent Ushere Lake of John Lederer’s map of 1672, which was incorporated with 
the rest of Lederer’s imaginary geography and nomenclature on Locke’s MS map and the 
Ogilby map and continued to be found on subsequent maps for eighty years and more. 
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cal error; between the Stono and the South Edisto are several 
islands, as the settlers discovered when they extended their ex- 
plorations. Ten years later, when the Second Lords Proprietors’ 
map appeared (in 1682), a number of unnamed islands are delin- 
eated where Locke Iland was. Like the painter’s wife island of 
Raleigh’s story, the place was non-existent; and on modern 
maps John Locke, Ashley’s secretary and English philosopher, 
has not even a swampy inlet or a tidewater creek named in his 
honor, though he was once Landgrave in the titled nobility of 
the fair province of Carolina. 





NORTH CAROLINIANS IN MISSISSIPPI HISTORY * 


By James Westry SILver 


Very few settlers came into the Old Southwest region that 
was to be Mississippi until after the Treaty of Paris (1783) 
had guaranteed the western country to the United States. From 
then until after the turn of the century, the blocking of the 
more natural routes by Indians led would-be Mississippians from 
North Carolina to devious journeys over the mountains and down 
the rivers. Some of these early Carolina pioneers must have 
traversed the Blue Ridge-Potomac-Ohio area! or used the Cum- 
berland Gap route to reach the Ohio River,? and a few may have 
come by sea. It seems more natural, however, for them to have 
crossed the Blue Ridge Mountains by the high passes in North 
Carolina and then to have followed the narrow valleys and 
gorges until they encountered the Tennessee River system. From 
Knoxville the rapids and sand bars of Muscle Shoals presented 
the chief obstacle to water travel all the way to the Ohio River, 
which shortly emptied into the Mississippi. By this course came 
the first coloney of North Carolinians to enter the lower Missis- 
sippi valley.* Some of the travelers left the Tennessee River for 


such land routes into northeastern Mississippi as the Natchez 
Trace,* although this ancient trail seems to have been more 
popular with returning Kentucky flatboatmen than with land- 
seeking immigrants.5 For many years the Washington-New 
Orleans mails came by way of Knoxville, Nashville, and Natchez. 


* This is the first of a series of articles, to be published from time to time in this journal, 
on the part North Carolinians have played in the history of other states of the union, especially 
the Western states. The Editor. 


1 See John R. Commons, and others, editors, A Documentary History of American Industrial 
Society, II, 214, 215. 


2 William O. Lynch, “The Westward Flow of Southern Colonists before 1861,” Journal 
of Southern History, IX (1948), 306. 

3 Albert James Pickett, History of Alabama (Charleston, 1851), Il, 5-6; for a similar 
account of South Caroijiina emigrants, see Walter B. Posey, “The Early Baptist Church in 
the Lower Southwest,’ Journal of Southern History, X (1944), 161. 


4 George J. Leftwich, “Some Main Traveled Roads, Including Cross-Sections of the Natchez 
Trace,” Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society, Centenary Series, I (1916), 468-473. 

5 One large party which included sixty slaves ascended the Blue Ridge with their wagons 
and crossed over into the valley of the Tennessee. At Knoxville flatboats were constructed 
to float the party to the head of Muscle Shoals where the immigrants disembarked at the 
house of a Cherokee chief named Double Head. Horses had been brought from Knoxville by land 
and these were used to carry the impedimenta of travel to the famous Cotton Gin Port on 
the Tombigbee River. From there land and water transportation was used until the party 
reached its Mississippi destination. Several of the group were drowned when their make-shift 


Fra sank after striking a snag in the Tombigbee (Pickett, History of Alabama, II 
189). 


{ 43 ] 
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The fate of the Indians east of the Mississippi was sealed by 
the War of 1812, and from that date military defeat, forced 
treaties, and the federal removal policy gradually eliminated the 
red men as obstacles to transportation. This mean that Carolin- 
ians wishing to settle in Mississippi would be more likely to 
follow the fall line across the southeastern states.¢ With the 
Creeks in particular out of the way, Tennessee travel gave 
way to the easier transportation south of the Appalachians.’ 

The transition from buffalo trace to Indian path to pioneer 
trail or mail road gradually lightened the transportation burden 
of the migrants but at no time before the Civil War could travel 
in this area have been considered a pleasure. The greatest 
single obstacle was the crossing of the many southward-flowing 
rivers, although after the War of 1812 a fairly adequate system 
of ferries, causeways, and bridges had come into existence. 
Travel in extremely wet weather was well nigh impossible. 

From Augusta, Georgia, three paths led into the Indian 
country. The Upper Trading Path pointed to Tennessee through 
Cherokee territory, the Middle Path from Milledgeville followed 
the fall line through the Upper Creek nation, and the Lower 
Trading Path led into the “forked country” between the Flint 
and Chattahoochee rivers. Even before the War of 1812 the 
wilderness between Georgia and New Orleans was being opened by 
the establishment of mail routes by way of St. Stephens and 
Fort Stoddert.® After the war the famous “three chopped way,” 
so known because of the triple blaze of its surveyors, became 
the most used of the immigrant trails into Mississippi. As 
the territory gradually filled up numerous through highways and 

6 Randle Bond Truett, Trade and Travel Around the Southern Appalachians Before 1880, 
p. 138; Thomas P. Abernethy, The Formative Period in Alabama, 1815-1828, chap. III. 

7 John James Adubon describes a hypothetical group of travelers: ‘‘And I think I see them 
harnessing their horses, and attaching them to their waggons, which are already filled with 
bedding, provisions, and the younger children . . . . Their days journey is short and not 
agreeable . . . . The roads are bad, and now and then all hands are called to push on the 
waggon, or prevent it from upsetting. Yet at sunset they have proceeded perhaps twenty 
miles. Fatigued, all assembled around the fire, which has been lighted; supper is prepared, 
and a camp being run up, there they pass the night. Days and weeks pass before they gain 
the end of their journey. They have crossed both the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama. 
They have been traveling from the beginning of May to that of September, and with heavy 
hearts they traverse the neighbourhood of the Mississippi. (Robert Buchanan, editor, Life 
and Adventures of Audubon the Naturalist, pp. 64-65). 

8 Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, A History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt, 
chap. II; Truett, Travel Around the Appalachians, p. 48. 

% The wilderness condition before 1812 may be illustrated by the instructions to the builder 
of a post road in 1805: “‘Whenever a log can be thrown across a creek or gut so as to permit 
the rider to walk over safely and swim his horse alongside, that method of bridging must 


be —, (Postmaster General to William Piatt, December 9, 1805, Post Office Department 
archives. 
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local roads came into general use.1° Jackson’s Military Road, 
for example, was of assistance in enabling travelers to reach 
other highways leading into Mississippi. Lesser known roads such 
as Gaines’ Trace from Colbert’s Ferry to Cotton Gin Port, the 
Robinson Road from Columbus, Mississippi, to Jackson, and the 
Bolivar Indian Trail which ran from Memphis to Mobile, were 
numerous. By the decade of the 1830’s, which saw the greatest 
proportional influx of settlers into Mississippi, the land routes 
leading into the state had become well traveled thoroughfares.!1! 

As hundreds of thousands of eager citizens of the Seaboard 
states hurried into the Old Southwest to take advantage of the 
seemingly unlimited reserves of lush cotton lands, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana developed in strikingly similar 
fashion.12 There is no 1790 census record of the trans-mountain 
region.‘ In 1800 Mississippi Territory boasted slightly more 
than 5,000 whites and almost 3,500 slaves, settlement being 
confined mainly to the Natchez region. Ten years later Louisiana 
Territory included 34,300 whites and about the same number of 
slaves, as well as 7,500 free Negroes. Mississippi Territory had 
only 23,000 whites and 17,000 slaves. By 1820 Louisiana was still 
comfortably in the lead (but only because of the division of 
Mississippi Territory) with 73,400 whites, 69,100 slaves, and 
10,500 free Negroes, while Alabama had come into second place 
with 85,500 whites, 42,000 slaves, and 600 free Negroes, and 


10 Leftwich, “Some Main Traveled Roads,” pp. 466-468. 

11 Francois Xavier Martin, then living in New Orleans, on March 11, 1811, wrote Colonel 
John Hamilton of Elizabeth City, North Carolina: “Your son has not deceived you in the 
idea he has given of the banks of the Mississippi. There are I believe no lands in the 
United States that repay: so richl[y] the toils of the husbandman ... . If you contemplate 
a removal I dare [say] you cannot do better than coming over ... . the best season in the 
year is to start at the first of September from your house, & make the best of your way for 
Knoxville — if a horseback the shortest way is by Salisbury & Buncombe county - if you 
chose to come in a chair . . . go to Salem, N. C. & from thence via Montgomery & Wyth 
Court Houses Va. to Knoxville, thence to Nashville —- where you will wait for a few days 
for a caravan — that is to say a few companions to cross the Indian Nation .... The 
worst of the road for a chair is betwixt Knoxville and Nashville the roads there being 
stony and hilly. Between Nashville and Natchez, a distance of about 500 miles the road 
is not bad after you cross the Tennessee river. . . . October is a good month to cross the 
Indian country. . . the road is full of travelers and a company is easily had....In the months 
of July and August the insects are very troublesome. . . . If you started in the Spring you 
might take water at Knoxville or Nashville....If you prefer a Souther[n] rout [sic] you 
might come to Athens or Milledgeville in Georgia thence to Col. Ben. Hawkins, the Indian 
agent among the Creek[s]—thence to Fort Stoddart—& thence to Natchez—this rout is be- 
tween 2 or 300 miles nearer but you have a greater portion of Indian country to travel thro’ - 
the nation[s] you pass thro’ are less civilized, the road worst and less traveled and the water 
onan —— and much wider” (Documentary History of American Industrial Society, Il, 

12 Mississippi Territory, created in 1798, was transformed into the states of Mississippi 
(1817) and Alabama (1819). The state of Louisiana, carved out of the Great Purchase 
of 1803, came into being in 1812. 

13 All population figures are taken from Compendium of the Seventh Census (Washington, 
1854), and from the census reports issued since that time, as indicated. 
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Mississippi trailed with 42,200 whites, 32,800 slaves, and only 
450 free Negroes. The decade of the 1820’s saw Alabama’s 
greatest proportional gains with her total population jumping 
to 309,500 compared with 215,700 for Louisiana and 136,600 for 
Mississippi. With the thirties, however, came the opening of 
Mississippi’s Indian lands, and the increase of her population 
to 352,400, but she still lagged far behind the 590,750 of Ala- 
bama. From 1840 to the Civil War the relative positions were 
held although Mississippi made small gains. In 1850 the popu- 
lations were: Alabama, 771,600, Mississippi, 606,500, Louisiana, 
517,800; and in 1860; Alabama, 964,200, Mississippi, 791,300, 
Louisiana, 708,000. By 1850 Alabama’s slave population of 342,- 
800 outnumbered Mississippi’s 309,900 and Louisiana’s 244,800, 
but on the eve of war the slave population of Mississippi had 
surpassed somewhat Alabama’s 435,000, and Louisiana remained 
far in the rear with 331,700. That means, of course, that the 
whites of Louisiana by 1860 outnumbered Mississippi’s 353,900 
by about 3,500, but that both trailed Alabama’s 526,400. The 
crest of the number of free Negroes in the Gulf States seems to 
have been reached by 1840 when Louisiana had 25,000, Alabama, 
2,000, and Mississippi 1,400. At the cpening of the Civil War 


there were 18,600 in Louisiana, 2,700 in Alabama, but only 800 
in Mississippi. 

After the Civil War the relative positions of the three states 
as far as populations were concerned may be seen in the follow- 
ing table: 


MISSISSIPPI 


White Colored Total 


382,896 444,901 827,922 
479,398 650,291 1,131,597 
544,851 742,559 1,289,660 
641,200 907,630 1,551,270 
786,111 1,009,487 1,797,114 
853,962 935,184 1,790,618 
998,077 1,009,718 2,009,821 

1,106,327 1,074,578 2,183,796 
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ALABAMA 


White Colored T otal 


521,384 475,510 996,992 
662,185 600,103 1,262,505 
833,718 678,489 1,513,401 

1,001,152 827,307 1,828,697 

1,228,832 908,282 2,138,093 

1,447,032 900,652 2,348,174 

1,690,844 944,834 2,646,248 

1,849,697 983,290 2,832,961 


LOUISIANA 


White Colored Total 


362,065 364,210 726,915 
454,954 483,655 939,946 
558,395 559,193 1,118,588 
729,612 650,804 1,381,625 
941,086 713,874 1,656,388 

1,096,611 700,257 1,789,509 

1,322,712 776,326 2,101,593 

1,511,759 849,303 2,363,880 


It is of interest to look for the influence of North Carolina 
in the development of these three Gulf cotton states. Before the 
informative census of 1850 any guess as to the numbers or pro- 
portions of Carolinians coming into these regions would be only 
that and, as such, of little worth. There is no doubt that sev- 
eral hundred thousand people did leave North Carolina in the 
first three-quarters of a century of the nation’s existence, that 
most of them moved into other Southern states, and that after 
1820 the great trend was in a southwesterly direction. It is 
reasonable to suggest that of the three states compared, Ala- 
bama received the greatest influx of Carolinians and Louisiana 
the least. To say that the Tar Heel state contributed greatly 
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to the growth of the Old Southwest would be stating a fact, but 
that is about as far as one can go. 

From 1850 the number of native North Carolinians resident in 
other states may be determined from the census returns but 
even these figures should be used with extreme care. For 
instance, a person born in Virginia but having lived for many 
years in North Carolina before migrating to Mississippi could 
not be so recognized.1* Also the records are valuable only for 
one generation; a Carolinian become Mississippian in many 
a case must have made his contribution to his adopted state 
largely through his descendants but that fact could not be deter- 
mined from the census reports. Even the numbers of Missis- 
sippians born in North Carolina fail to tell the whole story be- 
cause, obviously, most of those so listed in 1870 would also be 
living to be recorded in 1880. 

Lest the inference be drawn that no conclusions are tenable, 
let us glance at the record. In 1850 the native North Carolinians 
(white and free colored) residing in Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana were 28,521, 21,487, and 2,923, respectively, and their 
proportions of the population (white and free colored) were 
6.4 per cent, 7.5 per cent and 1.1 per cent. 


In 1860 there were 23,504 North Carolinians (white and free 
- colored) living in Alabama, 18,321 in Mississippi, and only 2,810 
in Louisiana. The following table illustrates the total picture 
since 1860 so far as it can be determined from the census records: 


NATIVE NORTH CAROLINIANS RESIDING IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


Per Cent 
White Colored Total Total 
Pop. 
1860 (white and free colored) 2.3 18,321 
1870 13,430 14,511 2.7 27,941 
1880 9,832 13,296 2.0 23,128 
1890 6,728 16,585 1.7 23,313 
14 There is, for example, no way of giving North Carolina credit for the naturalist, 


Gideon Linecum, who was born in Georgia shortly after the family had removed from North 


Carolina. Linecum served as surveyor, school commissioner, and physician at Columbus, 
Mississippi. 
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4,305 11,252 
3,259 7,295 
2,142 3,395 
1,782 2,197 


ALABAMA 


Per Cent 
White Colored Total 
Pop. 
(white and free colored) 2.4 
14,256 16,034 3.1 
10,897 12,372 1.8 
7,971 7,520 1.0 
5,768 6,151 1 
5,112 3,658 4 
4,529 2,129 
4,890 1,444 


3 
3 


LOUISIANA 


Per Cent 
White Colored Total Total 
Pop. 

(white and free colored) 4 2,810 
2,046 5,237 1.3 7,283 
1,412 4,790 6 6,202 
1,181 9,444 , 10,625 

978 3,927 4,951 
1,198 2,571 3,769 
1,255 1,652 2,907 
1,610 1,117 ; 2,727 


These figures seem to indicate an amost exactly parallel Carolin- 
ian population influence on Alabama and Mississippi but a much 
smaller impact on Louisiana. In the case of the first two states 
there was a very real drop in numbers between 1850 and 1860. 
If the census reports had been more complete for the years of 
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early southwestern development there is no doubt that they would 
record a tremendously larger proportion of North Carolinians in 
the populations of Mississippi and Alabama in their formative 
years. Just how great that influence was will probably never be 
known but it is safe to say that it was greatest in Alabama in the 
1820’s and in Mississippi in the 1830’s. The tables as given, it 
must be repeated, are of minor significance because they do not 
and cannot determine the numbers of descendants of Carolinians 
in the states studied. But the fact remains that after 1850, 
despite the thousands who left North Carolina for Mississippi, 
the total impact of native Carolinians on the Magnolia State, in 
comparison with its total population, was small indeed.'®5 It is 
unfortunate that more complete statistics are not available for 
Mississippi’s early years. 

A reasonably conclusive search reveals that about one hun- 
dred and thirty native North Carolinians have achieved some 
eminence in Mississippi history. The estimate cannot be exact 
because of the difficulty of determining border line cases in 
any except an arbitrary fashion. It is a truism that history 
neglects many really influential personages and brings to our 
attention many names best forgotten. But a man would have 
been obscure indeed if he had missed being named in the numer- 
ous histories and compilations of biographical sketches scanned 
for this article. 1° The possibility of omission due to lack of 
information has been somewhat augmented by the difficulty 
of deciding just what makes a Mississippian (or a North Caro- 
linian). Clayton Rand in his Men of Spine in Mississippi1™ would 
go so far as to include as Mississippians not only De Soto and 
Andrew Jackson but Columbus as well. In this paper only those 
people who have had bona fide residences within the state for a 
period of years have been considered. (This at least has the merit 

15 Almost every census report after 1860 indicates a larger number of native Mississippians 
living in North Carolina. The figures are: 1860-97; 1870-334; 1880-531; 1890-400; 1900-578; 
1910-688 ; 1920-1,229; 1930-2,114. By 1930, then, half as many native Mississippians were 
living in North Carolina as were native Carolinians residing in Mississippi. When the 
whites alone are counted, the exchange between the states is almost exactly an even one, there 
being 1,782 transplanted Carolinians compared with 1,771 ex-Mississippians. 

16 The most important were: J. F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi as a Province, Territory and 
State (Jackson, 1880, 2 vols.) ; George H. Ethridge, Mississippi: A History (Jackson, 1940, 
4 vols.) Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, editors, Dictionary of American Biography 
(New York, 1928-1937, 20 vols. and index) ; Robert Lowry and William H. McCardle, A Hise- 
tory of Mississippi (Jackson, 1891) ; Memoirs of Mississippi (Chicago, 1891, 2 vols.) ; Dunbar 
Rowland, Mississippi, (Atlanta, 1907, 8 vols.) ; Dunbar Rowland, Mississippi, The Heart of 


the South (Chicago, 1925, 4 vols.) ; Who Was Who in America (Chicago, 1942). 
17 Gulfport, 1940. 
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of evading the question of Jackson’s birthplace.) The procedure 
followed necessitates the automatic elimination of such promi- 
nent figures as Daniel Govan (1829-1911), Confederate officer 
and one-time Mississippi planter; Robert S. Gould (1826-1904), 
Texas jurist who practiced law one year in Macon, Mississippi; 
James P. Henderson (1808-1858) , prominent Texas political figure 
who lived less than a year in Canton, Mississippi; and the Louisi- 
ana jurist and historian, Francois Xavier Martin (1762-1846), 
who at one time held a federal judgeship for Mississippi Terri- 
tory.18 These people from North Carolina were merely transients 
in the history of Mississippi. 

Of the one hundred and thirty figures selected, thirty-three 
became influential by means of a political career (twenty-one in 
state and eleven in national politics) ; thirty-two followed agri- 
culture as a major occupation ; and the others devoted themselves 
to the following pursuits: business (mercantile, banking, trans- 
portation, processing), twenty-one; law, seventeen; medicine, 
sixteen; education, five; the church, five; and journalism, one. 
As a secondary occupation, eighteen were engaged in agriculture, 
sixteen in politics, fourteen in business, and nine in education. 


This ratio is about what one would expect in a non-industrial state 
such as Mississippi, and suggests that the chief roads to fame in 


this state have been politics, farming, business, law, and medi- 
cine.19 


Other information available about prominent Mississippians 
from North Carolina is probably sufficient to indicate a general 
pattern. Incomplete figures record thirty-one Democrats, seven 
Whigs, five Republicans, and two Populists. There were sixteen 
Methodists, eleven Presbyterians, eight Baptists, and five Epis- 
copalians. Thirty-four had college educations, six more had at 
least finished academy or high school, while twenty-two had 
attended grade school, or less. Thirty-three are known to have 
moved directly to Mississippi, with nine living for a while in 
Alabama, five in Tennessee, two in Kentucky, and one in Georgia. 


18 Though born in France, Martin had played a prominent part in North Carolina history. 
See Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 335-336. 
19 North Carolinians were prominent among the early land speculators in Mississippi. 


See James W. Silver, ‘Land Speculation Profits in The Chickasaw Cession,” Journal of 
Southern History, X (1944), 87. 
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Sixty-four participated in the Civil War. At least forty were 
members of some fraternal lodge. 

The typical Carolinian of prominence in Mississippi, then, was 
a politician, farmer, small business man, lawyer or doctor; he 
was a protestant and a member of some fraternal organization ; 
and the chances were better than even that he had received the 
benefits of a college education. If he were of the right age in the 
1860’s he fought in the Civil War. In other words, the men from 
North Carolina in Mississippi were no different from those from 
other states. 

It has been in the political arena that most native North Caro- 
linians have achieved recognition in Mississippi. No less than 
four of the younger state’s governors were born in North Caro- 
lina; it must be admitted, however, that none of these four 
political leaders has been suspected of greatness. Robert Wil- 
liams, the second governor of Mississippi Territory (1805-1809), 
was removed from office by President Madison. Hiram G. Runnels, 
a delegate to the state constitutional convention of 1832 and a 
former state treasurer, became the state’s seventh governor 
(1834-1836). Two administrations later, the office was held 
(1842-1844) by Tilghman Tucker, who also served in Congress for 
one term. Of the quartet the outstanding man was probably 
John H. McRae, who had participated in the federal Indian 
removal program, had been one of the original promoters of the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad, and had been state speaker of the 
house, as well as United States Senator. He was elected governor 
of Mississippi in 1853 and again in 1855. In the territorial days 
two other North Carolinians achieved some recognition, Oliver 
Fitz as a judge, and Thomas H. Williams as secretary of the 
territory. Later Williams became United States Senator from 
Mississippi (1817-1829). North Carolinians in state politics were 
not confined to the very early days, for Hugh McQueen Street 
served his fourth term as speaker of the house as late as 
1911, and Robert Powell was a state legislator, judge, and the 
editor of the Mississippi State Reports from 1911 to 1924. 

Among the many eminent physicians who came from Carolina 
(usually by way of the medical schools of Philadelphia) to 
Mississippi, there should be mentioned four. W. S. Langley 
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(1809-1888), the founder and first head of the state insane 
asylum, later became superintendent of the institution for the 
blind. N. H. Whitfield graduated from the medical school of 
the University of Pennsylvania with first honors in 1847, and 
became an outstanding Confederate surgeon. C. B. Galloway 
was president of the Mississippi State Medical Association in 
1872-1873. Five years later, B. A. Vaughn held this position along 
with that of secretary of the section on practice of medicine and 
materia medica of the American Medical Association. Vaughn 
had been surgeon of the Fourteenth Mississippi Regiment, sur- 
geon-in-chief of the Confederate hospitals at Macon and Lauder- 
dale Springs, and, at the end of the war, surgeon for the state of 
Mississippi. 

Of the tens of thousands of North Carolinians who deserted 
the Tar Heel state for Mississippi, there are eight who deserve 
special attention. Mississippi has small claim to two of these men 
while most of the other six were often on the move, but all of 
them profoundly affected the development of the state. They are 
listed in chronological order. 

George Strother Gaines (1784-1873) was one of the most influ- 
ential pioneers and builders of Mississippi Territory and of the 
two states which were created from it.2° In 1805 he was ap- 
pointed factor of the government trading house at St. Stephens, 
where “by adroitness, fair dealing, and kindly ministrations,” 
his word became law among the Choctaws. These Indians listened 
to Gaines rather than to Tecumseh in 1811, through his influence 
signed the treaties ceding their territory, and insisted on his 
helping them select their lands in the West. After he resigned as 
government agent in 1819, Gaines dabbled in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi politics, prospered as a merchant but not as a banker, 
and helped to promote the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. 

Francis Lister Hawks (1798-1866), famous Episcopal clergy- 
man and historian, lived for only a few years in Mississippi.?1 
Success in law and politics came before he turned to the study 
of theology under William Mercer Green, later bishop of Missis- 
sippi. In 1835 Hawks declined the office of missionary bishop of 


20 Dictionary of American Biography, VII, 93-94. Gaines was born in Stokes County, 
North Carolina. 

21 Dictionary of American Biography, VIII, 416-417. Hawks was born in New Bern, 
North Carolina. 
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the Southwest, but subsequently he moved to Mississippi where 
he again refused a bishopric. He was one of the original trustees 
of the University of Mississippi. In 1844 he moved on to the 
pastorate of the Christ Church of New Orleans which he in turn 
relinquished to become the first president of the University of 
Louisiana. Though an educator and preacher of great ability 
and unusual charm, Hawks will be longest remembered as his- 
torian and biographer. 

Kenneth Rayner (1810-1884), member of Congress from North 
Carolina from 1839 to 1845, almost received the vice presidential 
nomination instead of Fillmore in 1848.22 After a stormy 
career he broke with the Whigs in 1860, but instead of supporting 
Jefferson Davis he secretly joined the peace movement of 
William Woods Holden. During Reconstruction he moved to Mis- 
sissippi, turned to the Alcorn faction of the Republican Party, 
and became its candidate for the supreme court of the state in 
in 1873. The next year he became a judge of the Alabama claims 
commission and the last seven years of his life were spent as 
solicitor of the United States Treasury. 

Certainly the most prominent Carolinian ever to become a 
Mississippian was Jacob Thompson (1810-1885) .2° He graduated 
from the University of North Carolina and then remained at 
Chapel Hill as a private tutor for more than a year before 
reading law at Greensboro. When the Chickasaw Cession in 
northern Mississippi was thrown open to settlement, Thompson 
moved to Pontotoc and later to Oxford. In 1837 he was defeated 
for the office of state attorney-general, but he soon was elected 
to Congress where he became chairman of the important com- 
mittees on public lands and Indian affairs. In 1850 Thompson was 
defeated for Congress but retained his prominence in the Demo- 
cratic Party. He seems to have had considerable influence with 
James Buchanan who appointed him Secretary of the Interior. 
Until the fall of Vicksburg he served as chief-inspector of 
Pemberton’s army. During 1864, operating from a Canadian base, 
Thompson directed the activities of anti-Union groups in the 
wat i, of American Biography, XV, 416-417. Rayner was born in Bertie County, 

23 Dictionary of American Biography, XVIII, 459-460; Claiborne, Mississippi as a Province, 


soreere and State, I, 447-466. Thompson was born in Leasburg, Caswell County, North 
arolina. 
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Old Northwest as well as engaging in numerous pro-Confederate 
plots against the North. He was charged with complicity in the 
assassination of Lincoln and was forced to live in Europe for 
several years. Probably in 1868 he returned to Oxford; he lived 
his last years in Memphis. 

Robert Andrews Hill (1811-1900) came to Mississippi after 
almost forty years of residence in Tennessee where he had 
engaged in legal practice.?* Just before the Civil War he became 
probate judge in Tishomingo County, but seems to have taken 
no part in the conflict. He participated in Mississippi’s constitu- 
tional convention of 1865 and the next year was appointed district 
judge by Andrew Johnson. In this position he did much to ease 
the rigors of reconstruction; although he enforced the federal 
law he did so with little oppression and hardship. He was instru- 
mental in keeping many cases in the civil rather than the mili- 
tary courts. Hill prepared the judiciary provisions of the state 
constitution of 1868. His last ten years were spent in retirement 
in Oxford, home of the University which he had long served 
as trustee. 

Edmund Richardson (1818-1896) as a boy of fifteen came to 
Brandon, Mississippi, where he clerked in a dry goods store for 
forty dollars a year.25 Seven years later he entered the mercan- 
tile business in Jackson and by 1861 he owned five plantations. 
During the Civil War he went heavily into debt but within a year 
after its close he was again solvent. The New Orleans factorage 
firm of Richardson and May was soon handling a hundred thou- 
sand bales of cotton a year. In 1868 Richardson leased the 
Mississippi penitentiary to be used as a cotton mill. To employ 
all the convicts he acquired about fifteen plantations and became 
the largest cotton planter in the world. At one time he cultivated 
25,000 acres which produced annually 12,000 bales of cotton. He 
also entered the cotton oil and railroad businesses. In 1876 Rich- 
ardson, then known as the “Cotton King,” was appointed com- 
missioner from the Southern states to the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial, and in 1881 he became vice president of the Atlanta Cotton 


24 Dictionary of American Biography, IX, 44-45; Memoirs of Mississippi, I, 922-929. Hill 
was born in Iredell County, North Carolina. 

25 Dictionary of American Biography, XV, 565-566; Memoirs of Mississippi, Il, 665-669. 
Richardson was born in Caswell County, North Carolina. 
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Exposition. Three years later he was selected as president of the 
board of management of the World’s Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition, held in New Orleans. In his last years he 
returned to Jackson. 

Evander McNair (1820-1902) entered the mercantile business 
in Jackson in 1843 but gave it up to serve through the Mexican 
War.2° Jefferson Davis, his commanding officer, presented him 
with the silver spurs that Davis had worn during the campaign. 
McNair’s business ventures in Mississippi and Arkansas were 
successful in the 1850’s. At the outbreak of the war he organized 
a battalion of seven companies and became the commander of the 
Fourth Arkansas Infantry Regiment. In 1863 he was promoted 
to brigadier-general on the field of battle at Richmond, Kentucky, 
and the year 1865 found him a major-general. After the war 
McNair went into business in New Orleans but spent his last 
years in Hattiesburg. 

Hiram Rhoades Revels (1822-1901), in many ways the most 
interesting personality of the group, was born in Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, of mixed Negro and Croatan parentage.?7 He 
became a barber in Lincolnton but in 1844 left there for Indiana 
where he attended a Quaker school before entering Knox College. 
Ordained a Methodist minister, he engaged in missionary work 
among the Negroes in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. He then became a pastor in Baltimore. 
During the Civil War he helped raise three Negro regiments 
and served as chaplain and provost-marshal with the Union forces 
in Mississippi. He organized several Negro churches in Jackson. 
After the war Revels settled in Vicksburg from which he went 
to the state senate and then, in 1870, to the United States Senate 
as the successor of Jefferson Davis. He was a Republican who 
did not co-operate with the Radicals, and except for his color, he 
would not have been noticed in his Washington post. In 1871 he 
became president of Alcorn University and in 1873 secretary of 
state, ad interim, of Mississippi. Two years later he helped the 
Democrats overthrow carpetbag government in Mississippi, 


26 Rowland, Mississippi, The Heart of the South, III, 519-522. McNair was born in Laurel 
Hill, Richmond County, North Carolina. 

27 Dictionary of American Biography, XV, 513; Samuel Denny Smith, The Negro in Con- 
gress, 1870-1901, pp. 12-25. 
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defending his action in a strong letter to President Grant. In 
1876 he was chosen editor of the Southwestern Christian Advo- 
cate and engaged in religious work until his death. 

These twenty North Carolinians who have been named, to- 
gether with the more than one hundred in addition whose careers 
have been studied, fail to demonstrate the real significance of 
the influence of the Old North State upon Mississippi history. 
That story can never adequately be told. It would consist of the 
tales of tens of thousands of humble folk so driven by the urge 
toward a better life that they were willing to brave the hard- 
ships of transplanting themselves into the virgin soil of the Old 
Southwest. These people moved to Mississippi largely in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. For the most part they left no 


recognizable record, but they and their descendants are Mis- 
sissippi. 





THE LIFE OF ALFRED MORDECAI 
AS RELATED BY HIMSELF 


Edited By 
James A, Papcett 


INTRODUCTION 


For many centuries the name Mordecai has been borne by 
outstanding men in various countries. Long before the Christian 
era Mordecai, a Jew and Benjaminite, was carried into cap- 
tivity by Nebuchadnezzar, returned to Jerusalem, but was again 
taken to Babylon. He was a member of the Sanhedrin, each 
member of which knew all of the seventy languages. His ability 
to understand these various languages enabled him to discover 
and report a plot of two eunuchs to murder Ahasuerus, King 
of Persia. Haman planned the death of all the Jews in the coun- 
try, but Esther, Mordecai’s cousin, whom he had adopted and 
reared, risked her life to save him and her people. As prime 
minister, Mordecai supervised the execution of Haman. 

On August 1, 1298, Mordecai Ben Hillel, a descendant of out- 
standing scholars and noted teachers, his wife, and five children 
died martyrs in Nuremberg. Mordecai Astruc, a French liturgical 
poet, lived at Carpentras about the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

Mordecai Ben Eliezer Jonah was an Austrain commander and 
man of letters in the latter part of the sixteenth century and 
early seventeenth century. Mordecai B. Isaac of Carpentras, a 
noted French Talmudist, flourished in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. Mordecai Ben Jacob, who died in 1575, was an 
outstanding Polish translator. Mordecai Ben Jehiel, a noted 
Russian grammarian and scholar, was prominent in the early 
eighteenth century. Mordecai Ben Joseph of Avignon flourished 
as a Provencal Talmudist in the thirteenth century. Mordecai 
Ben Judah, a Polish ritualist, died in 1584. 

During early modern times many other men of this name took 
an active part in writing, teaching, and church activities in dif- 
ferent countries in Europe.! 


1 Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, VII, 642-644; The Jewish Encyclopedia, IX, 7-15. 
[ 58 J] 
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In America quite a number of men of this name have become 
famous in various lines. Jacob Mordecai was born in Philadelphia 
in 1762, the son of Moses and Elizabeth Whitlock Mordecai, and 
died in Richmond, Virginia, in 1838. He began his business 
career under David Franks of Philadelphia. After living in 
New York, Richmond, and Petersburg, Virginia, he settled in 
Warrenton, North Carolina, about 1787. He was a merchant and 
scholar, but tobacco speculation forced him out of business. 
Encouraged by friends, he opened a boarding school for girls 
in this town in January, 1809. Had it not been for the valuable 
support given him by his oldest daughter, Rachel, his school 
might not have been such a noted success. His first wife was 
Judith Myers of New York. On her death, in 1796, he married 
her half-sister, Rebecca Myers. Of his many children six sons 
and seven daughters grew to maturity. His oldest son, Moses 
(born in 1785) became a leading member of the North Carolina 
bar; his second son, Samuel, became an outstanding merchant 
of Richmond, and wrote a history of that city; his third son, 
Solomon, who studied medicine in Philadelphia, became a popular 
physician in Mobile, Alabama; his fourth son, George Washing- 
ton Mordecai (born in 1801), settled in Raleigh and became an 
eminent lawyer, railroad president, president of the bank of 
North Carolina, and worthy citizen; his fifth son, Alfred, rose 
to the rank of major in the United States Army; refused to 
fight or make arms and munitions for war against his own peo- 
ple in the South, resigned his commission, became an engineer 
on the Imperial Mexican Railway, and held other offices of profit 
and trust; his youngest son, Augustus Mordecai, took up farm- 
ing and settled near Richmond. Emma Mordecai (1812-1906), 
the youngest of Mordecai’s seven daughters, devoted her long 
life to educational and religious work, in which she played a 
prominent part.? 

Alfred Mordecai (whose autobiography is published herewith) 
was born at Warrenton, North Carolina, on January 3, 1804, the 
son of Jacob Mordecai, of Warrenton, and Rebecca (Myers) 
Mordecai of Newport, Rhode Island. His father was born in 
Philadelphia on April 11, 1762, but soon began to wander 


2 Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, VII, 644; The Jewish Encyclopedia, IX, 9. 
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around. Alfred was educated at the academy of his native town 
of which his father was founder and principal. It is doubtful if 
there were many youths in America who had better basic train- 
ing than he. On June 24, 1819, he was appointed a cadet at the 
United States Military Academy. Here he made an enviable 
record in every line of industry, graduating at the head of his 
class in 1823. He was assigned to the corps of engineers; was 
assistant professor of natural and experimental philosophy in 
1823-24; and principal assistant professor engineering in 
1824-25. 


In 1825 he was made assistant engineer in the construction 
of Forts Monroe and Calhoun at Norfolk, Virginia. He was 
then transferred to Washington, in 1828, as chief to the chief 
engineer, in which capacity he served for four years. He became 
captain of ordnance on May 30, 1832, and was on leave of 
absence in Europe in 1833-34. Until 1838 he commanded succes- 
sively at the Washington and Frankford, Pennsylvania, arsenals. 
In 1842 he became assistant to the chief of ordnance in Wash- 
ington, and from 1839 to 1860 he was a member of the ordnance 
board. In 1840 he was a member of a commission to visit the 
arsenals and cannon-foundries of the principal powers of 
Europe, and in 1842 was assistant inspector of arsenals and 
engaged in constructing ballistic pendulums. During the war 
with Mexico he commanded the Washington arsenal, and was 
brevetted major in 1848 for meritorious service on this duty. 
He was a member of the military commission to the Crimea in 
1855-57, and his observations, particularly on military organi- 
zations and ordnance were published by order of Congress 
in 1860 (Senate Executive Document, No. 60, 36th Congress, 
1st Session). In 1849 he published the results of his research on 
European military affairs in Artillery for the United States 
Land Service. 


By the treaty with Mexico in 1848, she was to pay for damages 
done to American property within her country. One of the 
largest of these claims was known as the Gardiner claims. In 
1853 Mordecai was sent on a secret mission into the wilds of 
Mexico to ascertain the truth or falsity of them. This $500,000 
claim which had been paid by the government had to be refunded 
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to Mexico. His trustworthiness was rapid by his being placed 
at different times at the head of three of the largest arsenals 
in the United States, namely, Washington, Frankfort, Penn- 
sylvania, and Watervliet, near Troy, New York. In 1860 he was 
a member of the board to revise the course of instruction at 
West Point. 

He was the author of numerous technical writings. In addi- 
tion to the two above listed, his most important writings are 
A Digest of the Laws Relating to the Military Establishment of 
the United States (1833); The Ordnance Manual for the Use of 
Officers of the United States Army (1841); Report of Experi- 
ments on Gunpowder (1845) ; and Second Report... (1849). 

When the Civil War broke out Mordecai was in command of 
the Watervliet Arsenal, West Troy, New York. Unwilling “to 
forge arms to be used against his aged mother, brothers and 
sisters in the South,” he resigned his position and retired to 
private life in Philadelphia. He did not do this hastily. He was 
a soldier of unusual ability, who had enjoyed many positions of 
trust in the services of his country; but on the other hand he 
felt a keen obligation to his state. He was sent to Fortress 
Monroe in April, 1861, to examine some ordnance there, but was 
soon called back to New York. After the fall of Sumter he 
wanted some other position, not thinking that it was fit for a 
Southerner to be at the head of the greatest arsenal in the 
country. But on May 2, 1861, he received a letter refusing his 
request. Rather than make munitions to kill his own people, 
on May 8, 1861, he sent in his resignation and wrote his reasons 
for the press. 

The future looked very dark for him at this time, but he did 
not hesitate to do what he thought his duty. With the assistance 
of his daughters, who were teachers, he managed to live during 
the war by teaching mathematics in Philadelphia. On the other 
hand, his son, Alfred, who was just graduating from West Point, 
served in the Union armies during the entire war and died a 
brigadier-general in service. 

Soon after the close of the war, life opened up anew for 
Mordecai. He was invited to become assistant engineer on the 
Mexican Imperial Railway, which position he held from 1865 
to 1866, but the folding up of the job forced him to return to 
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the United States. From 1867 until his death he was treasurer 
and secretary of the Pennsylvania Canal Company, comprising 
the canals and coal companies under the Pennsylvania Railway. 
His wife was Sarah Hays of Philadelphia, where he raised a 
family of six children. In this city he died on October 23, 1887. 

Alfred Mordecai’s son, Alfred (June 30, 1840-January 20, 
1920), followed in his father’s footsteps. He was born in Phila- 
delphia on June 30, 1840; was graduated from West Point on 
June 24, 1861; was brevetted second lieutenant of topographical 
engineers; served as aide to General Howard; was in the first 
battle of Bull Run; was later transferred to the ordnance 
department; became first lieutenant on March 3, 1863, and cap- 
tain on June 1, 1863; and was brevetted major in September, 
1863, for gallantry at the siege of Fort Wagner, South Caro- 
lina. In 1865 he was brevetted lieutenant-colonel for his distin- 
guished services on the field and in the ordnance department. 
He became one of the best known ordnance men in the United 
States army; was twice instructor of gunnery at West Point; 
was in command of the arsenal at Leavenworth, Kansas, and of 
the New York Arsenal, Governors Island; was twice in com- 
mand at Watervliet Arsenal (1881-86 and 1898-99); served as 
superintendent of the armory at Springfield, Massachusetts; 
and was in command of the arsenal at Benicia, California. In 
-1904 he retired from the army with the rank of brigadier- 
general.4 

For more than a century after the coming of Jacob Mordecai 
into North Carolina his family and descendants played an 
important part in the history of the state. In many walks of 
life they could be found promoting the good of their country 
and community, and they were particularly noted for their legal 
ability. Especially prominent were the members of this family 
about Raleigh, where they greatly aided the development of that 
section. 7 

The Mordecai Papers in the Library of Congress were pur- 
chased from Mrs. Sara Miley (Mrs. John D. Miley), the grand- 


3 Dictionary of American Biography, XIII, 153-154; Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, IV, 389; National Cyclopaedia of ‘American Biography, X, 443; Mordecai Papers, 
Library of Congress ; Frances B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United 
States Army from its Organization, September 29, 1789, to March 2, 1908, I, 724. 


4 Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, VII, 242-244; The Jewish Encyclopedia, IX, 9. 
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daughter of Alfred Mordecai. In this collection are found about 
185 pieces, principally written by Alfred Mordecai to his wife, 
Sarah Hays Mordecai. In his memoirs are found his Essay on 
Mexico in 1865-66; a diary kept by Fanny Stone during the 
crisis in Egypt in July-August, 1882; and account books. The 
entire collection is bound in six volumes with some unbound 
material. In addition there are thirty-three pieces of printed 
material; eleven photographs, drawings, and maps; and a col- 
lection of invitations, visiting cards, and other items. 

The correspondence begins with a letter from his grandmother, 
Joyce Myers, written in 1806, and includes several letters of 
early family interest. Most of these letters he wrote to his wife 
while in Europe and in Mexico. There are twenty-one letters 
written from Europe in 1840; fifty-eight while he was there in 
1855-56 ; and thirty-seven from Mexico in 1865-66. 

Since Alfred Mordecai was a close observer of social, political, 
and military affairs, his letters furnish an account of important 
events which reflect the trend of the period in which he lived. 
His European letters provide interesting data concerning the 
places he visited, the way he spent his time when off duty, and 
the people with whom he associated. His letters from Mexico 
include accounts of various churches and military parades in 
which he either participated or was an onlooker. These letters 
contain the names of many noted Southerners, self-exiled to 
Mexico. Furthermore they reveal his close association with 
Matthew Fontaine Maury in Mexico at the time he unfolded his 
ill-fated colonization scheme for Confederates in Mexico and they 
throw light on his own decision to fight on the side of neither 
the North nor the South while his “heart bled” for his beloved 
Southland. These papers also reflect the unusual opportunities 
and responsibilities which came to Mordecai because of his 
exceptional abilities. 

Among his incoming letters are three from Jefferson Davis, 
two of which were written while the latter was Secretary of 
War. Others were written by men and women of prominence, 
including members of his own family of educators in North 
Carolina. 

The printed material includes a Manual Di Artillerie a L’ 
Usage Des Officers D’Artillerie de la Republique Helvetique, by 
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the Prince Napoleon-Louis Bonaparte (1836); five newspapers: 
two copies of the Troy Daily Whig, May 9, 10, 1861; two copies 
of Troy Daily Times, May 8, 9, 1861; one copy of the Cellar and 
Argus (Albany, New York), May 15, 1861; a copy of Poems 
Recited in Charter-House School, May 5, 1825; and addresses 
delivered at West Point, June 17, 1880, three copies, June 10, 
1886, six copies, and June 9, 1887, four copies, delivered by 
Alfred Mordecai, as the oldest living graduate present at the 
reunion. 

There is a map of the Valley of Mexico and the surrounding 
mountains, published by J. Disturnell, New York, 1847. Of the 
photographs all are personal except those taken of the military 
officers during the Crimean War.5 


Ut Omnis Votiva pateat Veluti descripta tabella Veta Senis 


Personal Memoranda Hor. 


Written for my children; chiefly from Memory. 
April 28% May 15‘ 1879- By Alfred Mordeeai 


The “Family Register,” which you have, gives you an account of my 
father’s® family, from which you see that I was the third child & second 
son of my father by his second wife, & that I was born January 3¢ 1804— 
By his first wife my father had three sons & three daughters, & by my 
mother,’ three sons & five daughters, all of whom reached maturity, 
except one of the last who died an infant- My mother being the half 
sister of my father’s first wife, her children never felt, that I am aware 
of, that we were not all strictly one family, & the confidential & affection- 
ate relations of brothers & sisters, between us, were never disturbed. 

At the time of my birth my father was a country “merchant,” (as the 


5 Mordecai Papers, Library of Congress. These papers are in an excellent ‘ste of 
preservation, well written, and very easily read. 

6 Jacob Mordecai, father of Alfred, was born in Philadelphia, on April 11, 1762, the eldest 
son of Moses and Esther (Whitlock) Mordecai. Moses was of Hebrew extraction and a 
native of Bonn, Germany, who came to America in 1760. He first settled in New York and 
then moved to Philadelphia, where he became a merchant and was one of the signers 
of the Non-Importation Agreement in 1765. Jacob was educated in private schools in 
Philadelphia. In 1774, as sergeant of a youthful rifle corps, he had the honor of escorting 
the first Continental Congress from Frankfort into Philadelphia. He was employed in the 
office of David Franks, where he obtained his mercantile knowledge. In 1781 he went to 
New York City and after spending several years in various places he settled in Warrenton, 
North Carolina. After the failure of his mercantile business he became one of the pioneer 
educators of the South. From 1809 to 1819 he operated a female academy at Warrenton 
with marked success. Thinking that he had accumulated enough to live on the remainder 
of his life, he sold his school, and retired in Richmond, Virginia, where he purchased a 
home, but having invested his earnings disadvantageously, he lost his competency, and his 
latter years were spent in “tilling the soil for the maintenance of himself and family.” 
He died in Richmond, Virginia, on September 4, 1838. National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, X, 442. 

." His mother was Rebecca Myers Mordecai. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 

, 442. 
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term was) in my native village, Warrenton,® N° Carolina; his “store,” 
which I remember well after it had passed from his hands, was in the 
center of the village & my father’s dwelling was on a lot adjoining the 
store- My earliest recollections are of playing as a child in the shady 
yard of the dwelling, & of mounting by an outside stair to a room, once 
the store where I began to learn to read when I was about four years 
old- 

In 1808 my father who had discontinued his mercantile business 
determined to open, with the assistance of some of the older children,® 
who had all been well educated, an Academy for young ladies-1® With 


8 Old Warrenton did not have more than half a dozen or fewer residencies of any claim 
to size or style. The streets and sidewalks, where they were laid out at all, were only 
wider roads of red mud in the winter and dust in the summer. The people had to use 
lanterns with lighted candles when travelling from one house to another and to prevent 
bodily injury due to falling into a pond of water or hole in the streets or on vacant lots. 
Here could be found Negro life in its entirety. As late as 1883 in the county they numbered 
nearly three to one over the whites, but the Negroes were reliable and intelligent. In the 
railroad era the town was reached by a branch line connecting it with Warren Plains, a 
distance of about three miles, but now modern highways have been constructed through the 
village. New Warrenton is quite a different place, with fine houses, paved streets, and 
electric lights. In 1779 old Bute County was divided into two counties, Warren and Franklin. 
Before Warrenton was incorporated, in 1779, the old stage line ran along the southern 
border of Colonel William R. Jonnston’s place. It later became the Kemp Plummer, Jr., 
residence. The two counties soon became quite a tobacco center and tobacco in hogsheads 
was often rolled to Petersburg or Richmond. During the first twenty-five years there were 
few houses built, but the act of 1779 required that one should be erected on each lot. The 
leading men did not live in the village, but on their plantations in the surrounding country. 
Lizzie Wilson Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, North Carolina, pp. 1, 6, 7, 9, 10-12. 

9 Ellen Mordecai was the oldest daughter of Jacob Mordecai, who was a resident of War- 
renton as early as 1792, where he engaged in business until he opened his school there. Ellen 
was one of his able assistants. She possessed a fine mind, was well educated, and learned 
much from reading the best literature and associating with educated and refined people. 
She possessed a fine sense of humor and keen wit. When a young woman, she began to 
write a number of sketches of old Warrenton and other places, calling the work “The History 
of Hastings,” and in the main giving fictatious names to many of the principal characters. 
For some years after she ceased to live in Warrenton she continued to write it. It was never 
published, but it was bound and well preserved, and is now in the Southern Collection, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. Ellen Mordecai was never married and died 
in 1884, at the age of ninety-four. 

Mrs. Galespie was the oracle of the village. She wore a green ribbon over the crown of 
her hat and kept it tied under her chin. Her hat was always made in the village of wheat 
es She collected and disseminated the news. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, 
pp. 13, 16, 26-27. 

10 In 1792 Jacob Mordecai moved from Petersburg, Virginia, to Warrenton, North Carolina, 
where he engaged in the mercantile business. He and his wife (Judith Myers) identified 
themselves with the people of the town and were highly respected and popular. They soon 
became valuable assets to the country village. For some years he was very successful, but 
in the end lost heavily in tobacco speculation and was forced to retire from the trade, 
sell his house, and seek other employment. Just then the Steward’s House of the Warrenton 
Academy was completed and Mordecai was invited to take charge of it and to conduct the 
boarding department of the school. This he did for two years, but the work was so uncon- 
genial and unremunerative that he resigned. At this time some of the best people in town 
asked him to open a school for girls and after due consideration he agreed, and immediately 
set to work to provide quarters. 

On August 18, 1809, he advertised that his school would open with tuition, board, and 
room all for $105 per annum, but that drawing, music, books, quills, ink, and paper would 
be extra. Mordecai moved back to his old house and used his old storeroom for school. 
It proved too small, so the next year he purchased an unfinished house near the center of 
town and moved there. During the first year a storm blew down a new building, which was 
being erected. It fell against the school building and unroofed it. He added more buildings 
only to have them destroyed by fire on April 27, 1811. The carpenters had left and much 
of the new building was being used by the students. One girl wanted to keep her candle so 
as to finish a dress, but the Negress, who took them up each night, refused. The girl remem- 
bered that she had one in her trunk. She took it out and stuck it between the laths in 
the wall, without a candle stick. While sewing she went to sleep. It burned down and 
caught the lathes on fire, and when the family started to retire they saw the house in 
flames. As fast as a daughter could run, she hastened to the near-by academy and rang the 
bell. The boys at the Steward House helped save some of the furniture. People took the 
students into their homes. At the time there were about ninety students in the school. 
Oliver Fitts offered his large home for a school building. Two days later the school opened 
again. This residence was made the permanent home of the Mordecai Academy as long as 
it remained in Warrenton. At this time the people of Fayetteville, North Carolina, wanted 
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the view of enlarging the school he purchased a large lot of ground at 
the northern end of the village & erected on it a house capable of con- 
taining a large boarding school, which was soon filled— I remember the 
general arrangement of the building, but my recollections of it are 
concentrated in the memory of the terrible calamity which occurred be- 
fore the workmen had quite completed their labors. In the night of April 
27%, 1811, the house took fire, in consequence of the unpardonable heed- 
lessness of one of the scholars, reading in bed by the light of a candle 
without a candlestick and, there being no sufficient supply of water, the 
building was burnt to the ground- I slept, with one of my brothers, on a 
pallet bed laid down in the school room; we were roused by a servant & 
were wrapped up & taken over to the Boys’ Academy which was quite 
near. The female scholars were distributed among the neighbors, & you 
may imagine the anxiety with which the roll was called the next morning 
at the several houses, & the happy fact ascertained that no one had 
perished in the flames. 

With wonderful confidence & perseverance my father imediately pro- 
cured another lot, at the opposite end of the village, with a large house 
on it, and “The Warrenton Female Academy,” having more than a 
hundred scholars, soon became well known in N° Carolina, Virginia, 
S° Carolina & Georgia; in all of which states & in others of the West & 
South West, there still remain Elderly women who retain grateful recol- 
lection of the benefit derived from the moral & intellectual instruction 
imparted to them at this Academy.'! 

My oldest brother Moses was at this time established as a successful 


lawyer in Raleigh, & my second brother Samuel as a merchant in Rich- 
mond-— The principal instructors in this large school were my brother 
Solomon & oldest sister Rachel, & to them nearly all the children of my 





him to move his school there, but the climate was against it so Mordecai kept it in Warren- 
ton. He then bought the place from Fitts. 

The school had many unique customs. One of these was the daily hair-dressing and 
combing. At a set time each pupil went to the room of “Mammy,” an old colored woman 
who lived in the old dormer-window house. Each student took with her a fine-toothed comb, 
brush, and small wooden block, with her name on it. After having her hair combed and 
dressed she deposited the block in a box, which blocks were later checked by Miss Ellen. 
Severe punishment was meted out to those who failed to report at the appointed hour for 
the beautification functions. Each and every day every girl went to the well in the yard 
with a tin pail and towel for her “daily morning bath,” even if the water froze when it 
splashed on the face. 

When Mordecai had ninety boarding pupils he advertised that he could take no more. 
He did not have to cater to the whims of the young ladies or parents for students. Once a 
man received a letter from his two girls there that they were nearly starved and wanted 
to come home. The father made a trip to the academy for the purpose of taking them out 
of school. Arriving there just before dinner, he was invited to eat with the students. After 
partaking of the appetizing meal he said that he would not think of removing the girls, 
but Mordecai replied “‘Yes you will take them home, as I do not care to have such girls 
in my school.”’ Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 133-142. 


11 This was not the only female school in Warrenton. As early as 1780 William Falkner 
and wife, Sarah came from London and in 1802 opened a school at Warrenton. This 
took place the same year that “The Moravian School’ was begun. He was the founder 
of seminaries for young ladies in that section. It was a success from the very first. With the 
exception of three years it continued until Mrs. Falkner died on March 26, 1819. He died on 

ber 6 of the same year. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 129-133. 
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mother are indebted for their scholastic education—!2 My mother’s health 
was not very strong, & the younger daughters by my father’s first wife, 
relieved my mother in a great measure, from the care of the large house- 
hold of pupils, & assisted her in supplying the physical wants of us 
younger children. 

I may say here that the great success attending the establishment of 
this School, although due in part to the manifest want, in that region, 
of such an institution, is very remarkable, when it is considered that my 
father was, by birth, education & conviction, an observer of the Jewish 
faith, & that his family was the only one of that religion to be found 
within a large circuit of his house; whilst, with slight exceptions, his 
pupils were members of Christian families. I believe that no serious 
embarrassment ever ensued, in social or other relations, from this dif- 
ference of religion, in our retired village. 

From the time of the fire & the removal consequent on it, my recollec- 
tion of all occurrences around me is very vivid, but few of them are 
worth recording here. I remember distinctly the great comet of 1811, 
which extended from the zenith nearly to the horizon, & was regarded as 
the precursor of the war with Great Britain, declared next year— In the 
same year, in a violent thunderstorm one of the chimneys of our house 
was either struck by lightning or blown down, & and that was the last 
time I can remember being afraid of lightning & thunder— 


12 Few if any of the early families of North Carolina, can boast of more illustrious men 
and women than this one. George Mordecai, a railroad president, was born in Warrenton, 
North Carolina, on April 27, 1801, the son of Jacob and Rebecca (Myers) Mordecai, and 
the half-brother of Moses Mordecai (1784-1824), a distinguished lawyer of Raleigh. George 
was educated in the classical school of Marcus George, of Warrenton, studied law in the 
office of his brother Henry, was admitted to the bar of North Carolina in 1822, and began 
to practice in Raleigh, where he soon rose to the head of the profession. In 1840 he was 
elected president of the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad, and in 1845 of the Bank of North 
Carolina. A man of benevolence and public spirit, he was interested in all that pertained 
to the welfare, progress, and prosperity of the city. He died in Raleigh on February 19, 1871. 

The children who assisted the father most in his school were Miss Ellen and Solomon. The 
latter was only fifteen years of age when he began. He was educated at Marcus George’s 
Academy. He had a most kindly disposition and wonderful tact with the girl students. He 
had fine business qualifications and helped his father in that line. Mordecai always had the 
best teachers that he could procure in French, music (both vocal and instrumental), painting, 
drawing, and plain and fancy sewing. Of these teachers Miss Ellen became the best known. 
Her “History of Hastings” in manuscript was a masterpiece. As she never married she 
went with her father to his farm near Richmond and often visited Warrenton. Late in life 
she became an Episcopalian, before she died at a seaside resort in October, 1884, at the 
age of ninety-four. She wrote a book on the great spiritual conflict through which she 
passed before she left her Jewish faith, She was a woman of wonderful character, marked 
intelligence, and attractive personality. 

Rachel Mordecai married a certain Lazarus, of Wilmington, North Carolina, and removed 
to that city. She remained true to her faith, but became a Christian on her death-bed. 


Caroline Mordecai married Archilles Plunkett in 1820. Hs was a teacher of French in 
her father’s academy. He was a Roman Catholic, but late in life his wife became a 
Unitarian. Plunkett was born and reared in Santo Domingo. In the uprising of the slaves 
there three of their loyal slaves warned them, which enabled them to escape with these three 
slaves and a few pieces of silver and nothing more. Jacob Mordecai opposed his children 
marrying gentiles for he was very loyal to his native faith. His oldest son Henry did not 
have much time to spend teaching in his father’s school, for he was too busy getting ready 
for his life’s profession. Not only in Raleigh, but all over the country, he was regarded as 
one of the best and most learned lawyers of his day. He married two daughters of Joel Lane 
of that city, and reared several sons and daughters. Solomon was a distinguished 
physician and philanthropist in Mobile, Alabama. The best known of the sons was Alfred, 
the author of the autobiography here published. His son Alfred, after making an 
enviable record in the army was living in retirement in Washington in 1924. Montgomery, 
Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 138-140; National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, X, 442. 
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The association with my young companions, many of the female 
scholars & a few boys who were allowed to attend as day scholars; the 
Greek & Latin lessons I used to say to my brother whilst he was shaving, 
before breakfast, to economize his time; The tree under which I first 
read “The Lady of the Lake,” (the very copy, I believe, which I have 
now,) & learned a great part of it by heart- these & a thousand other 
little things of the same kind crowd on my memory when I look back to 
the pleasant days of my childhood, almost unclouded by a sad recollec- 
tion— I cannot remember the time when I was not devoted to books & 
to study. Often in those young days have I risen before daylight to 
pursue my lessons, by the light of the fire with which old “Jenny” was 
baking her bread at the great oven in the yard, or by that of the fire 
which I myself kindled in the chimney with wood which I had collected, 
in play time, the evening before- I remember, particularly, preparing 
myself in this way for my examination in Blair’s Rhetoric, & to this 
day I can repeat from memory many of the quotations conned at that 
time, as illustrations of the author’s critical remarks. Although I was 
a healthy & sufficiently active boy, it was often with great reluctance 
that I laid down “Miss Edgworth’s Tales,” or “The Arabian Nights,” 
&c, to join my young companions in playing at Marbles, Hop-Scotch, 
& mumble-the-peg, or to shoot robins & other small birds with arrows 
fired from the Mulberry bows which “Old Cy,” (Cyrus) used to make 
for us, in the intervals of his occupation of running a country Mill. 

One of the great rewards of application & good conduct was given by 
my good sister Rachel, in coming to the side of our trundle bed on Satur- 
day evenings & entertaining us with pleasant stories, until sleep “steeped 
our senses in forgetfulness”— In later days it was a great privilege to be 
allowed to sit in a low chair, or lie on the hearth rug, in winter evenings, 
whilst my father or some other member of the family would read aloud 
the charming Waverly Novels, as they came out. 

Among the earliest public events that impressed themselves on my 
memory were the occurrences of the War of 1812:!% Perry’s Victory on 
Lake Erie!* & the invasion of Maryland & the District of Columbia, 15 
73 The War of 1812 was brought on and supported by the West nominally for the benefit 
of the East when the East did not want it and did all it could against it. The causes were 
seizure and destruction of American commerce, impressment of American seamen, virtua! 
blockade of American ports, aid to the Indians on the frontier, search of American ships, 
and orders in council. ‘The only land battle of note won by the Americans was that of 
New Orleans on January 8, 1815, after the treaty of peace had been signed on December 24, 
1814. The Treaty of Ghent, which closed the war, did not even so much as mention any 
of the causes of the war. John Spencer Bassett, Short History of the United States, pp. 313-338. 

14 From green timbers Captain Oliver H. Perry constructed six ships on Lake Erie and 
soon had them well armed and manned. On September 10, 1813, he destroyed the British 
fleet which was slightly weaker than his own. He sent to Washington the following sen- 
tence: “We have met the enemy and they are ours. Two ships, two brigs, one schooner, 
and one sloop.” Bassett, Short History of the United States, p. 324. 

15 With Napoleon defeated on the Island of Elba, England determined to make short work 
of the American war in the summer of 1814. Prevost prepared to invade New York 
by the way of Lake Champlain; Admiral Cochrane and an army of 4,000 under Major- 
General Ross appeared at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay to take Washington and Baltimore. 
Ross landed at Benedict, opposite Patuxent, just forty miles from Washington. Without 
opposition he landed his troops and armament and unopposed marched on the city. The 


militia was called out and placed under General Winder, who had little determination. The 
militia fell back until they reached Bladensburg, just five miles from Washington. Here they 
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with threats of hostile operations in Virginia— The last caused the tem- 
porary abandonment of Norfolk & Richmond by some of the inhabitants, 
& our relatives the Massie!® & Myers? families of Richmond took 
refuge for a short time in our retired village- The family of M™ 
Kennon!® of Norfolk took up their residence also in Warrenton & an 
intimate friendship between them & our family, commenced then, has 
been continued without interruption— The news of the Battle of New 
Orleans was soon followed by the illuminations for the celebration of 
peace, & I was then interested in following on the map, by the aid of 
newspaper reports, the operations of Napoleon & the allied armies which 
terminated in the battle of Waterloo!” & the march on Paris.?° I was 





halted long enough to fire once or twice and then fied from the field, August 24, 1814. On 
the same day the British entered Washington, burned the capitol, White House, other public 
buildings, and a few private ones. Ross then took his men by water to Baltimore and 
landed on September 11, at North Point, just twelve miles from the city. On the next 
morning he was mortally wounded in a skirmish, but his men continued to advance. No less 
than 14,000 men defended the city and it did not fall, and even Admiral Cochrane with his 
gunboats failed to capture Fort McHenry. The Admiral said that he could not advance, 
although the army took the first line trenches. They decided to leave and sailed down the 
bay to leave a month later for Louisiana. But in the Southwest Jackson, on January 8, 
1815, defeated General Pakenham. Had Baltimore been taken Virginia would have been 
next. In fact, the coast along the bay was overrun for a considerable distance back and 
the —_— called out, but it did little good. Bassett, Short History of the United States, 
pp. 329-333. 

16 James William Massie (1799-May 8, 1869) was born and died in Ireland. He was one 
time a missionary to India and preached in England, Scotland, and Ireland. He visited the 
United States several times; worked for the Union and freedom of the slaves; and wrote 
several books on conditions in America and slavery. Nathaniel Massie (December 28, 1763- 
November 13, 1813) was born in Virginia and died in Ohio. He served in the Revolution; 
became a surveyor and locator of settlers in the West; surveyed the first tract in the 
Virginia Military District of Ohio in 1791, and again in 1793-96; took up his own land in 
the town of Chillicothe; and by the beginning of the nineteenth century he was one of the 
largest land owners in Ohio. For several years he was major-general of the state militia; 
was a member of the state senate for several terms and speaker one term; was in the 
constitutional convention in 1802; and ran for governor in 1807, but his opponent received 
the most votes. The opponent was declared ineligible, however, and the office was offered 
to Massie, but he declined it. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IV, 249-250. 

17 Doubtless he refers to George Myers of England who emigrated to the United States 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century and settled in Virginia, where he acquired a 
large tract of land in Albemarle County and became a prosperous citizen. Hynam Myers came 
to America from Amsterdam and settled in New York City. The first Moses Myers settled 
in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1784, became an exporter under the title of Myers & Company, which 
became the foreign agent for the French government for the purchase of tobacco in America, 
and was vice-consul for Denmark at Norfolk in 1809, and consul for the Netherlands at the 
same place in 1819. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XV, 388; XX 25: 
Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IV, 473-474. 

18 Beverley Kennon was born in Mecklenburg County, Virginia, on April 7, 1793, the son 
of Richard and Elizabeth (Munford) Kennon. His father served in the Revolution; rose 
to the rank of brigadier-general in the Virginia troops; was in the state legislature and 
speaker in 1801; and was first governor of the Territory of Louisiana. His mother was a 
daughter of Colonel Robert Munford of Mecklenburg County, Virginia. The family descended 
from Richard Kennon who came to Virginia before 1610, and settled at Conjurer’s Neck in 
Henrico County. He was a large planter and merchant and became very wealthy. Beverly 
Kennon entered the navy in 1809; rose to the rank of captain in 1837. He died with Abel 
P. Upshar, Secretary of State, on the Princeton when the gun “Peacemaker” blew up on the 
Chesapeake on February 28, 1844. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IV, 552. 

19 In 1812 Napoleon made his ever memorable march to Moscow with over 600,000 men, 
but lost most of them before he reached the Germanies in the fall of 1812. All during 1813 
he fought his enemies off until the battle of Leipsic, October 16-19, 1813. In the winter of 
1813-14 the allies closed in on him and forced him to abdicate in the early spring of 1814. 
He was sent to the Island of Elba, with a large pension and title of Emperor. A quarrel 
broke out in the Congress of Vienna among the allies, so Napoleon escaped from Elba on 
February 26, 1815; landed in France on March 1; reached Paris on March 20; but the allies 
under Wellington of England and Blucher of Prussia crushed him on June 18, 1815, in the 
memorable battle of Waterloo. Napoleon was then placed on the Island of St. Helena where 
he died, closely guarded by the British. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 722. 

20 On March 31, 1814, the allied armies reached Paris and placed a Bourbon, Louis XVIII, 
on the throne of France. He fied with the approach of Napoleon in March, 1815, but the 
allies entered Paris on a second time on July 7, 1815, and again placed Louis XVIII on 
the throne. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 722. 
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not twelve years of age at this time, but I had no doubt that my intel- 
lectual development, as regards knowledge acquired under the assiduous 
instruction of my indefatiguable teachers was a good deal in advance 
of my years— My brothers & sisters & myself had no instructors, except 
in French, out of our own family; yet, when I ceased to receive it at the 
age of fifteen, I was well versed in the English language & literature, in 
geography & history & arithmetic, knew something of geometry & trigo- 
nometry, & had completed a great part of the collegiate course of Latin 
& Greek; having read in the latter language the whole of the [liad— I 
could read French fluently & write it pretty well- Our instructor in that 
language was a refugee planter from San Domingo, M* Plunkett,?! who 
afterwards married my sister Caroline— Another gentleman of the same 
class, M™ La Taste, gave us lessons in dancing— M* Plunkett & one of 
his sons*? also taught music to the young ladies in my father’s school. 
One of our neighbors in Warrenton was W™ R. Johnson, [sic]? (com- 
monly called there Billy Johnson,) who was known all over the United 
States as a successful trainer of race-horses at a time when the racing 
business was pursued & patronised, as in England, by gentlemen— The 
Warrenton race course, attended by gentlemen & ladies in their own 
equipages, was a source of great amusement & interest to us youth, & 
“Arthur Taylor,” the Jockey, stood only a little lower than his 
master in our estimation.24 M* Johnson was the owner of the horse 


21 Achilles Plunkett, brother-in-law of Alfred Mordecai, opened a school in the old 
Mordecai school building on December 1, 1822, but he died in January, 1824. The school was 
prosperous, but his widow and stepson, John D. Plunkett, continued to run it only until 
the end of the year 1824. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 143. 

22 This was John D. Plunkett. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 143. 

23 Colonel William R. Johnston was quite a character in Warrenton, as well as one of 
the greatest sportsmen in the country. One day when mounting his mare to ride her to 
town he was struck by her beauty and symmetry and spoke to a Negro servant, who told him 
about how fast she could run in the pasture and how hard she was to “ketch.”” By the time 
he had reached the tavern he had planned to place a quarter-of-a-mile course on the 

e of the village on his land. He met Kemp Plummer at his usual game of backgammon 
and they agreed to have the race between Plummer’s Bessy and Johnston’s nag. A sadler 
was engaged who made one of his best saddles. Most of the people in the town and many 
from the country attended the race. The Johnston mare was so promising that she received 
every advantage of education he could give her. She became a noted success. Colonel William 
R. Johnston later moved to Petersburg, Virginia, from the old Kemp Plummer place and 
was the most ceiebrated horse-racer of that day. The racetrack was a straight road from 
Johnston’s gate, but later it was made into a half ellipse, a track between one-half and three- 
quarters of a mile, and ending at the beginning. For years it was used by gentlemen on 
stated occasions. The celebrated “‘Boston,” the fastest four-mile racer in the United States, 
was trained here. The only four mile race he ever lost was near Boston to the celebrated 
little mare “Fashion.” The people of Warrenton and the surrounding country remembered 
this race and the “Boston” as a contest between the North and South. Boston’s stable 
was near a large holly tree on the Eaton place after Johnston moved there. Many years 
later General M. T. Hawkins, Peter B. Powell, Thomas H. Christmas, and others built a 
real race track at Warrenton. It was about a mile from town, a hundred yards or more 
from the old cemetery. .It was built about 1850, and was a mile track in the form of an 
ellipse except that the last quarter was straight. In the spring and fall these contests drew 
racers and fans from Charleston, Columbia, Richmond, and other places. These were great 
events where the betting ran into large figures. After the war it could not be revived and 
only local horses participated. 

Launcelot Thorpe, an Englishman, died near Warrenton on July 16, 1806, and for several 
years he was engaged in bringing over English horses to Warrenton and other towns. 
Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 29-33. 

24 Warrenton was also much given over to cock fighting. These “‘Cocking mains” were 
usually fought between gentlemen of different counties or rival strains of birds. They were 
advertised in newspapers, at the crossroads, in the taverns, and at other public places. They 
were usually near a county town, however, and often lasted a week, when hotels, inns, 
gambling dens, and the like were filled to overflowing. Even small boys knew the different 
strains of the breeds of cocks. They were trained, dieted, and exercised for the fight. The 
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“Henry” that ran a famous twelve mile race, on Long Island. with the 
Northern horse “Eclipse,” about 1825- One of M* Johnson’s sons mar- 
ried a daughter of John Swift,?5 former Mayor of Philadelphia, & the 
lady whom you know as “Truxy (Truxton) Johnson” is his daughter. 

Another Johnson?® kept a tavern on the Court House Square, & his 
wife was a sister of Jée Gales?? of the Ntl. Intelligencer,?® & of our 
Washington friend M™ Seaton—?% Mrs. J: dropped her H’s worse that 
M™ S.— They all came from England- & one of the jokes on her was 
that she handed a pie to her servant & told her to “eat (heat) it for 
dinner,” which she did accordingly— I will mention one other family in 
the village, that of M™ Bragg, a carpenter & builder; because one of his 





gaffers who fitted the gaffs were trained experts. Up to the middle of the fifties of the last 
century the pits or rings were located on a large vacant lot adjoining the town common, about 
fifty yards south of the town spring. Most of the gambling was done on credit as money 
was very scarce at that time, and the loser would give his notes which were sold at a 
great discount. About eight miles from Warrenton was located Shocco Springs, known far 
and wide for its drinking and gambling. 

Early Warrenton was also a noted dancing center. Several times a year professional dancing 
teachers came to the town to hold classes, which lasted from four to six weeks. Montgomery, 
Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 35-40, 48-49. 


25 John Swift, an attorney, was born in Philadelphia on June 27, 1790, and died there 
on June 9, 1873. He was the son of John White Swift (January 30, 1750-1819) and was 
admitted to the bar in 1811. He was an outstanding Whig leader in the city-and was 
mayor from 1832 to 1838, 1839 to 1841, and 1845 to 1849. Many times he won the applause 
of the people by quelling several wy even leading the police in person. Appleton’s Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography, VI, 


26 Next to the Arlington House on ‘the north stood a two-story frame house with a large 
basement. Later O. P. Shell had a restaurant there and above it was a dry-goods store. Later 
John R. Johnson and his son William T. took over the business. In 1855 two men developed 
yellow fever in the annex to the Arlington House, which was on the second floor over the 
store. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, p. 93. 


27 Joseph Gales, Jr. (August 10, 1786-July 21, 1860), was born in England and was the 
eldest son of Joseph Gales, Sr. In 1795 he came to America with his father, a political 
refugee. He spent four years in Philadelphia and then moved to Raleigh, North Carolina. 
He attended private school in Philadelphia and the University of North Carolina. From his 
father he learned the printer’s trade and shorthand, and his father also sent him to Phila- 
delphia and Washington to develop his skill as a reporter. In 1807, when he went to Wash- 
ington, he became a reporter for Samuel Harrison Smith, the editor of the National 
Intelligencer. In 1810 he became sole proprietor of the National Intelligencer. In 1812 
William W. Seaton, who had been associated with Joseph Gales, Sr., on the Raleigh Register, 
and, who had married the latter’s daughter, Sarah, became a partner of Joseph Gales, Jr. 
They became reporters of the proceedings of Congress, one in the Senate and the other in 
the House. They also published the Register of Debates, Annals of Congress, American State 
Papers, and other documents. The wife of Joseph Gales, Jr., was Sarah Juliana Marie Lee, 
the daughter of Theodorick Lee of Virginia and the neice of “Light-Horse Harry” Lee. 
This union took place on December 14, 1813. Dictionary of American Biography, VII, 100-101. 


28 The National Intelligencer and Washington Advertiser was established by Samuel 
Harrison Smith in Washington, District of Columbia, on October 31, 1800, as the official 
organ of Jefferson’s party. Smith had set up the paper in Philadelphia some years before. 
The words Washington Advertiser were dropped from the title in 1810 and in 1813 it became 
a daily and continued until 1870. Smith sold it in 1810 to Joseph Gales, Jr., who in 1812 
took William W. Seaton in as partner, which partnership lasted until the death of Gales in 
1860. It continued the organ of the Republican party through the administration of John 
Quincy Adams, but it was a Whig paper during the presidency of Andrew Jackson. In 1870 
the daily and weekly merged and was moved to New York where it soon died. Dictionary of 
American History, IV, 

29 Mrs. Seaton was Sarah Weston Gales, the daughter of Joseph Gales, Sr., and sister of 
Joseph Gales, Jr. William Winston Seaton (January 11, 1785-June 16, 1866) was born in 
Virginia, attended an academy in Richmond, and learned printing. For a while he edited 
The Virginia Pilot in Richmond, The Republican at Petersburg, and The North Carolina 
Journal at Halifax, and assisted Joseph Gales, Sr., in editing The Raleigh Register. On March 
30, 1809, he married into the family and in 1812 he joined his brother-in-law in Washington 


A em editor of the National Intelligencer. Dictionary of American Biography, XVI, 
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sons was Capt. Bragg®® who achieved distinction in the Mexican War, 
& as Genl. Bragg in the civil war. another son! stood high as a lawyer 
& Judge in Alabama— The father worked at Raleigh, & it was by the 
carelessness of one of his workmen, in repairing the State House, that 
the building was set on fire & the statute of Washington by Canova was 
destroyed—*2 

But my village gossip is diverting my attention from my own story-— 
In 1817, when I was thirteen years of age, I accompanied my father 
on a stage journey to Richmond, V*, my first absence of more than a day 
from home— There was nothing memorable about the journey, unless 
it was what may now be thought the rather primitive nature of the 
“stage” wagon, open in front, with our baggage secured to a rack behind 
with leather straps— as the journey was made partly at night we had a 
small cord tied to our trunk & passed into our hands, that we might know 
if the trunk was cut off. The post office laws or contracts require that 
the mail should not be carried by a negro; so our skilful black driver 
was accompanied by a mail guard, in the shape of a white boy 8 or 10 
years old, who sat beside him, to save the law— This boy’s name, I think, 
was Mice, & I believe that was really the family name— We returned 


30 Braxton Bragg was born in Warren County, North Carolina, on March 22, 1817. He was 
the son of Thomas and Margaret (Crossland) Bragg, and brother of Thomas Bragg, governor 
of North Carolina, United States Senator, and Attorney General of the Confederate States 
of America. Braxton graduated from West Point im 1837, when he became a second lieutenant. 
He assisted in moving the Cherokees to the West in 1838; served in the Indian wars in 
Florida from 1838 to 1842; was in the military occupation of Texas, 1845-1846; and then 
took part in the Mexican War. For meritorious services in this war he was brevetted 
captain on May 9, 1846, major on September 23, 1846, and lieutenant-colonel on February 
23, 1847. He acted as assistant inspector-general in 1849; was on garrison duty from 1849 
to 1853; became a major on March 3, 1855; and resigned from the army on January 3, 1856. 
He operated a sugar plantation in Louisiana from 1856 to 1861; was commissioner of 
public works of Louisiana from 1853 to 1861; and became chief of the Louisiana forces in 
1861. He was made brigadier-general in the Confederate army on March 7, 1861; was com- 
mander of the forces at Pensacola; was raised to major-general on September 12, 1861; 
moved to the West where he took part in the battle of Shiloh; became a full general on 
April 12, 1862; and later was made commander of the Department of the Mississippi. Hastily 
he marched from Tupelo, Mississippi, to Chattanooga, Tennessee; entered Kentucky on 
September 5, 1862; and fought his way as far as Frankfort, where the Confederate pro- 
visional government was organized. Near Perryville, October 8, 1862, he won, but as the 
Federals were reinforced that night he was forced to retreat to Tennessee. During 1863 he 
fought in Tennessee, but after he lost the battle of Missionary Ridge on November 25, 1863, 
he was relieved of his command on December 2, 1863. On February 24, 1864, he was assigned 
to duty at the head of the government and charged with the conduct of military operations 
at the seat of government. In November, 1864, he commanded the forces in North Carolina 
and defended Fort Fisher. After the close of the war he became superintendent of the New 
Orleans water works; was later chief engineer of the board for the improvement of the river, 
harbor, and bay of Mobile, Alabama; became chief engineer of the Gulf, Colorado, and Santa 
Fe Railroad in 1874; and died in Galveston, Texas, on September 27, 1876. National Cyclopaedie 
of American Biography, XI, 218. 

81 John Bragg was born near Warrenton, North Carolina, on January 14, 1806; attended 
the local academy at Warrenton; and was graduated from the University of North Carolina 
in 1824. He studied law, was admitted to the bar in 1830, and began to practice in Warren- 
ton. He served in the state house of commons from 1830 to 1834; moved to Mobile, Alabama, 
in 1836, where he practiced law; became judge of the tenth judicial circuit in 1842; was a 
member of the state house of representatives; served in Congress as a state rights Democrat 
from March 4, 1851, to March 3, 1853; and refused to stand for reélection in 1852. He resumed 
the practice of law; was a member to the state convention in 1861; and died in Mobile, 
Alabama, on August 10, 1878. Biographical Directory of The American Congress, 1774-1927, 
p. 729. 

32 Antonia Canova was born at Possagno, near Treviso, on November 1, 1757, and died 
at Venice on October 13, 1822. He was a celebrated Italian sculptor who began at the age 
of seventeen to produce wonderful statutes. In 1779 he obtained a pension from Venice 
and went to Rome. For the remainder of his life he remained in Rome, but often made 
trips to Europe, was in Paris three times—twice to execute commissions for Napoleon and 
his family and once after the battle of Waterloo, on a mission from the Pope to recover the 
works of art taken from Italy by the Emperor. Century Dictionary and Cyclopaedia, IX, 211. 
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home, after a pleasant visit & cordial reception from our relatives in 
Richt 

In 1818, my father thinking that the harrassing labors of himself & 
his older children had secured a sufficient provision for the future sup- 
port of the family determined to retire from the occupation of teaching, 
& he therefore sold the property & good will of the academy—** The 
purchasers were Joseph Andrews & his son-in-law Thomas Jones, (two 
of Fielding’s novels.) of Philadelphia, who took possession of it in 1818. 
Our family moved to a smaller house, preparatory to a further removal 
to Virginia, where my father proposed to purchase a farm— 

At this time the reform of the Military Academy at West Point had 
begun, under the able government of John C. Calhoun,** Secretary of 
War. & admirable organization instituted by Major Thayer,®® conse- 
quently the academy was becoming generally known & it occured [sic] 
to my father to try to procure me an appointment of Cadet- These 
appointments were not yet in great demand, & mine was easily obtained 
through the kind & influential interposition of M™ Nathaniel Macon then 
late speaker of the House of Representatives in Congress, & then United 
States Senator from our State, & a resident of Warren County; (where, 
by the bye, he was generally known as “Nat. Mekins.”) 

It turned out unfortunately, that the hard earned savings of years 
had not been well invested & my father’s means of support were much 
smaller than he had expected— carrying out however his plan, he pur- 


33 In 1818 Mordecai sold all buildings and furniture of the academy to Joseph Andrews 
and Thomas P. Jones, A.M., men of good reputation from Philadelphia. They had a good 
business and ployed five teachers besides instructors in music, drawing, and dancing. In 
1822, as these men could not meet their payments, they closed the school and returned it 
to Mordecai, and they opened a school in the neighborhood of the town. Achilles Plunkett 
then opened a school in the old buildings on December 1, 1822, but he died in January, 1824. 
- widow and stepson, John D. Plunkett, continued to operate the school until the close of 

e year. 

In 1825 the Reverend Elijah Brainerd and Reverend C. C. Brainerd bought the place from 
Caroline Plunkett. In 1827 C. C. Brainerd died and Elijah kept it open for a year, when 
Mrs. Plunkett again took over the school and taught it in 1829. She offered it for sale in 
1830, but it was not sold until 1834, when William Plummer bought it for a residence. He had 
just married Eliza Armistead from Edenton, North Carolina. Mrs. Plunkett then resided 
in a house on the east of her father’s place and conducted a school at her home for years. 
From the very first of their residence in Warrenton Dr. Glouster, one of the earliest 
physicians of the town, was a great asset to the Mordecai family. His residence was not 
far from the school and he was the physician for the family of Mordecai. At the time of 
the fire he took some furniture of the school and as many of the girls as he could house. The 
daughter of Mordecai found at his home the desk in which the school records were kept. 
They used this register in their visit from house to house to check the students and found 
not one missing. Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, pp. 137, 142-144, 231. 

84 John Caldwell Calhoun was born in South Carolina on March 18, 1782, and died at 
Washington on March 31, 1850. He graduated from Yale College in 1804; studied law at 
Litchfield, Connecticut; and admitted to the bar in 1807, commencing to practice in 
Abbeville, South Carolina. He served in the state legislature from 1808 to 1809; was a 
member of Congress from 1811 to 1817; was Secretary of War from 1817 to 1825; was Vice 
President from 1825 to 1832, when he resigned to go to the Senate; served in the Senate from 
1832 to 1842; was Secretary of State from 1844 to 1845; and was in the Senate again from 
1845 until his death. He was one of the chief defenders of slavery, author of the doctrine 
of nullification, one of the chief instruments in the annexation of Texas, and a writer of 
some pretentions. Century Dictionary and Cyclopaedia, IX, 204-205. 

35 Sylvanus Thayer of Massachusetts became a cadet at West Point on March 20, 1807; 
became second lieutenant on February 23, 1808; rose to captain of engineers on October 13, 
1813; was elevated to major on May 24, 1828; became lieutenant-colonel on July 7, 1838; was 
made colonel on March 3, 1863; became brigadier-general by brevet on May 31, 1863; received 
many other brevet ranks; and died on September 7, 1872. Francis B. Heitman, Historical 
Register and Dictionary of the United States Army from its Organization, September 29, 1789, 
to March 2, 1908, I, 952. 
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chased a property, called Spring Farm, about six miles north of Rich- 
mond V*, to which the family removed in the spring of 1819, & which 
was their home for about eight years— In June of that year, when I was 
a little more than fifteen years old, I took leave of them, & went on 
board a little coasting schooner, to get my first experience of seasickness 
in a voyage to New York— My brother Sam. had furnished me with some 
claret wine which I tried to drink, & the experiment gave me such a 
disgust to that beverage that it was many years afterwards before I 
could taste it again. After putting in at Lewes, Del. on account of a 
storm, our little vessel reached Sandy Hook, & for what reason I know 
not, went through “The Kills,” & at last landed me in the lower part of 
New York, where almost the first person I met was (oddly enough) 
Arthur Gloster,?® of my native village, who had also received an appoint- 
ment to Mily. Acady., where however he did not remain many months. 

I soon found out my mother’s brother, M™ Benjn Myers, who was in 
business in N.York, & I think it was then that I staid a day or two with 
him & saw something of the city, which at that time extended little, if 
at all, above Canal Street— I remember that “The Sailors’ Snug Harbor,” 
(now on Staten Island,) stood on an eminence in the vicinity of that 
Street & Broadway; “Niblo’s Garden,” (The Metropolitan Hotel,) was 
enclosed by a fence, & quite out of town— The fashionable residences 
were on “The Battery” & “Bowling Green” & in the lower part of 
Broadway- My uncle took his meals at Bunker’s Hotel, near The 
Bowling Green; his modest rooms were in the lower part of Pine Street, 
& I well remember the fire place there, faced with blue Dutch tiles, con- 
taining a Scripture story, which would now, I supposed, be almost worth 
their weight — in silver, at least- if not more at the appointed time, 
June 14** 1819. I went up the Hudson in a steamboat, of which there 
were not more than two or three, perhaps, then running, & was put on 
shore at West Point from a row boat attached to the steamer by a line, * 
as was then the customary manner of making all but the principal land- 
ings— Having reported myself to Major Thayer, I was soon quartered 
with several of my class mates in a room in the old “North Barracks,” 
& set to work at the preliminary drill—- I can recollect the stiffness 
caused in my left arm by carrying for two hours a day the unaccustomed 
weight of the heavy old line musket- 11!'** which was the only one, then 
& for some years after, in use. Prepared as I was, by the faithful & kind 
instruction which I had received at home, my examination for admission 
presented no difficulty- I can remember that when the French teacher, 
Mr’ Berard,** was examining us in grammar, he gave the boy next to me 
an example of a “reflective verb” & asked him to name the class to which 


36 Arthur Gloster of Warrenton, North Carolina, never became an officer in the United 
States army. 

387 Claudius Berard of France was appointed from Pennsylvania as teacher of French at 
West Point on January 3, 1815; became professor of French there on August 8, 1846; and 
died on May 6, 1848. Heitman, Register, I, 213. 
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it belonged, which he could not do: The question was passed to me & I 
answered it; but I added that I knew it from the french & did not think 
that the designation was recognized in English grammar. This was 
pretty cool for a boy of 15, under the circumstances? The next day M* 
Berard sent for me to go to his house & questioned me about my studies, 
which seemed to surprise him; for he said: “Why did you leave them, to 
come here?” I hope he was satisfied with the answer which he received 
in four years. In consequence of my father’s removal to Virginia, about 
the time of my leaving home, my name was entered as from that State & 
so printed in the first Register after my admission. My friend M* 
Macon, determined, as he said, that Virginia should not steal “all the 
clever men from N° Carolina,” took a good deal of trouble to obtain an 
order from the War Office to have the error corrected; much to the 
amusement of Major Worth®® & some of the other officers. 

We had not been long in our first encampment, under Capt. John R. 
Bell,?® then Commandant of Cadets, when the order came for us to 
make a march into the country; so we crossed the river to Cold Spring 
& marched to Poughkeepsie & Hudson— We stopped at Livingston*® 
Manor to pay our respects to the widow of Genl. Montgomery*! who fell 
at Quebec— From Hudson we returned to West Point by water— whether 
on a steamboat or a sloop, I forget- & the next morning in Barracks, 
was the only time I ever missed Reveille roll call, having overslepped 
[sic] myself. In that encampment the last of the “Cadet Command- 
ments,” E*.G.W.Butler,*? used to drill the batallion, & the Capt of my 


388 William Jenkins Worth of New York became a first lieutenant on March 19, 1813; 
captain on August 19, 1814; major in ordinance on May 30, 1832; and colonel on July 7, 
1888. He received a number of brevet commissions including that of major-general on 
September 23, 1846, for gallantry and meritorious conduct in the several conflicts in the 
Mexican War about Monterey. He was presented with a sword by resolution of Congress 
of March 2, 1847, in testimony of the high sense entertained of his zeal and good conduct 
in storming Monterey, Mexico. He died on May 7, 1849. Heitman, Register, I, 1061. 

89 John R. Bell of New York became a cadet at West Point on June 15, 1808; was made 
second lieutenant of artillery on January 3, 1812; and rose ‘step by step to the rank of 
colonel between October 28, 1814, and June 1, 1815. He became captain of artillery on 
October 10, 1814; was brevetted major on October 10, 1824; and died on April 11, 1825. 
Heitman, Register, I, 208. 

40 Robert Livingston, the first American ancestor, was born in Scotland on December 13, 
1654, and died in New York on April 20, 1725. His second son, Robert R. (August, 1718- 
December 9, 1775), erected a mansion on the Hudson on a 13,000 acre tract of land given 
to him by his father before he entailed the remainder of his manor of more than 160,000 
acres to his oldest son. His son, Robert R., Junior, November 27, 1746-February 26, 1813), 
the promoter of the steamboat, the purchaser of Louisiana, and one of America’s most noted 
statesmen, erected a home just south of his father’s. Both of these homes were called 
Clermont. Both were burnt in the American Revolution, but were erected on a more mag- 
nificant scale soon thereafter. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, III, 741-747. 

41 Richard Montgomery was born in Ireland on December 2, 1736, and died at Quebec, 
Canada, on December 31, 1775. He served in the French and Indian War in America; sold 
his commission in 1772; returned to New York in 1773; and married Janet, the daughter of 
Judge Robert R. Livington, the father of the more noted Chancellor Robert R. Livingston. 
He soon became a leader in New York politics and social life, but died storming Quebec on 
December 31, 1775. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IV, 370-371. 

42 Edward George Washington Butler of Tennessee became a cadet at West Point on 
September 14, 1816; second lieutenant on July 1, 1820; first lieutenant on November 6, 1823; 
and resigned on May 28, 1831. He became colonel of dragoons on April 9, 1847; was honorably 
mustered out of service on July 31, 1848; and died on September 6, 1888. Heitman, Register, 
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company was Andrew Donelson,** the nephew of Genl. Jackson & his 
private Secretary, when President- 

Habits of study & regular conduct made my academic duties easy & 
pleasant to me— French of course gave me no trouble— The Professor of 
Mathematics, Mt Andrew Ellicott,## was then at a very advanced age 
& although he sometimes visited the “Section rooms,” as our places of 
recreation were called, he took no active part in the instruction— I & some 
others used to humor his fancy of having examples in arithmetic & 
algebra worked on our slates in very small characters & presented to 
him- 

There were few graduates of the academy then capable or willing to 
act as instructors, & the want had to be supplied by cadets of the higher 
classes— Thus the teacher or even our highest section was a cadet, W™ H. 
Bell,45 of N° Carolina, whom your mother & some of you knew as the 
ordnance officer who relieved me in command of Washington arsenal, 
in 1855. , 

At the general examination in June 1820, I was second in my class, & 
in the encampment which followed I was made a corporal, which made 
my military duties easier when we marched that summer to Philadel- 
phia— Major Worth had then relieved Capt. Bell in the command of the 
“corps,” & just before our departure he called for my equipment, to see 
what weight we boys had to carry- I do not remember exactly the 
weight, but with our heavy muskets, our knapsack filled with linen 
clothing, & our blanket & a stiff leather cap, we could not have been 
charged with much less than forty pounds? carried by the Roman soldier 
of old— We went down to New York on a sloop— the prevailing river 
craft—- & crossed over to Staten Island where we encamped some days; 
We then marched through Brunswick, Princeton & Newton, to Bristol; 
by water to Bridesburgh & over to Mantua where we encamped for some 
time, nearly on the ground now occupied by the mansion of Powelton; 
the site was then open fields or woods extending to the Schuylkill. The 
yellow fever prevailing: in the City prevented our visiting it, & we saw 
the inhabitants only in our camp— My good brother & instructor, 
Solomon, was then pursuing his medical studies in Philadelphia & we 


43 Andrew Jackson Donelson was born near Nashville, Tennessee, on August 25, 1800, and 
died in Memphis, Tennessee, on June 26, 1871. He graduated from West Point in 1820; 
served in the army as second lieutenant until February, 1822; studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in 1823; and then became a cotton planter in Mississippi. In 1829 he became the 
adviser and private secretary of President Jackson. He later became charge to Texas; 
worked through an agreement for the annexation of Texas; became minister to Prussia in 
1846; acted as minister to the German Confederation in 1848-1849; was editor of The Union 
in Washington in 1851-1852; nominee for Vice President of the American Party in 1856; 
after this retired to his immense estates; and practiced law in Memphis, Tennessee, sub- 
sequent to the Civil War. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, II, 199-200. 

44 Andrew Ellicott of Pennsylvania was a major in the Maryland militia from 1777 to 1779; 
became a professor at West Point on September 1, 1813; and died on August 29, 1820. 
Heitman, Register, I, 401. 

45 William Haywood Bell of North Carolina became a cadet at West Point on September 25, 
1816; was made third lieutenant of ordnance on July 1, 1820; was made second lieutenant in 
artillery on June 1, 1821, to take effect on July 1, 1820; was acting quartermaster from 
November 1, 1830, to July 31, 1831; was captain of ordnance on May 30, 1832; was made 
major on March 25, 1848; resigned on May 28, 1861; and died on December 20, 1865. 
Heitman, Register, I, 208. 
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had the pleasure of meeting. I saw some members of your mother’s 
family, but not herself, as I happened to be out of camp when she visited 
it- She has an account of the march to Phil* which was prepared by one 
of the cadets & printed, & which you can consult if you have any curosity 
on the subject— 

On the opening of the next academic year I resumed my studies with 
increased interest, as they became more advanced, & at the close I main- 
tained my former standing— The leader of our class was W™ T. Wash- 
ington*® of the District of Columbia, who had brilliant mathematical 
abilities & talents, but was in a fair way to be spoiled by the favor shown 
to him and by the flattery of his superiors— His health was not robust & at 
the end of our school year he was permitted to go, on furlough, to 
Europe— He did not rejoin the class before the end of their term, but he 
received a commission in the army which he resigned after a short time— 
His subsequent brief career may be passed over in silence; he died in 
Greece, during the revolution. 

In the summer of 1821, my “furlough year,” I paid a visit to my 
parents & relatives in Richmond: My sister Rachel had been married a 
few months before & had taken my younger sister Eliza with her to 
Wilmington, N° Carolina, where the later remained, under the excellent 
care & instruction of our sister, until she was grown up— Whilst I was 
at home, Major Thayer, with kind consideration for the gratification 
of my friends, sent me notice, “Officially,” of my appointment as acting 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics. This appointment carrying with it 
increased pay, exemption from military duties (drills &e) & from inspec- 
tor’s visits to my room, rendered my situation at the academy even easier 
than before, & as pleasant as it was possible to be—- I was permitted to 
join the special mass of twelve cadets who were boarded by the Widow 
Thompson, in a house that stood on part of the ground now occupied 
by the Ordnance buildings- The walk over the plain in winter, in the 
face of the northern blasts & snow storms, was sometimes rather trying; 
but the temporary inconvenience was more than compensated by the 
comfort of a quiet room & neat table, to say nothing of female society; 
you can remember the three Misses Thompson in advanced age— In the 
absence of Washington I kept without difficulty, & perhaps with dimin- 
ished application, the place at the head of my class, during our third 
year. Regarded with favor by the officers of the academy, & well received 
in my visits to their families on Saturday evenings, & having pleasant 
associates among my companions, the time passed rapidly away— We had 
a set who called ourselves “The cold-water club”; not that our potations 
were confined to that simple beverage: but if we committed any infrac- 
tion of the regulations, they were either unknown to the authorities, or 


46 William Thornton Washington of Virginia and Washington became a cadet at West 
Point on June 24, 1819; remained there until August 19, 1823; was brevetted second lieutenant 
and made second lieutenant of artillery on August 19, 1823; and dropped out on May 1, 1825. 
Heitman, Register, I, 1007. 
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winked at, on account of the good character of the members of our club, 
of whom I believe only Stephen Lee*? & George Greene*® Jno K. 
Findlay*® & Saml. McCoskry5® have borne me company, so far as the 
present day, in the journey of life- We never played at cards, or other 
forbidden games; but at our social, buckwheat cake, suppers, in a small 
house just below Fort Clinton, segars [sic] were used, & I adopted, 
perforce as it were, the habit of smoking them in moderation; which 
however I discontinued in the course of a few years— Cards were never 
seen in my father’s house& when I left there I did not know one card from 
another: My first lessons were taken from some young ladies, Misses 
Kingsley, who lived with their widowed mother in a cottage still stand- 
ing on the river bank, just above Corzens’s Hotel. Their brother,5! a 
graduate of the Mily Acady. was then one of the “practical officers,” & 
a proverbially rigid enforcer of the Regulations; he was the father of 
Mr K. who lives just below West Point. As an evidence of the good 
will of the officers towards me, & one which I always remembered with 
surprise, I will mention that at one time Lieut Dimmick [sic],°* a prac- 
tical officer who occupied two communicating rooms in the “South Bar- 
racks,” invited me to share them with him- Our friendships continued to 
his last days, when I assisted, a few years ago, in paying the funeral 
honors to his remains, in Philadelphia. 

My position as Asst. Profr. exempted me from camp duty, so that in 
1822 I paid another visit home; stopping, on my way, in Philadelphia, 
where my brother Solomon, having received his diploma of M.D., was 
an attending Physician at the Alms House, between 10*° & 11 Streets 
below Spruce— It was then that I first became acquainted with your 
mother, at her father’s house in an out-of-the-way part of the City— 


47 Stephen Lee of Kentucky became first lieutenant of the nineteenth infantry on March 
12, 1812; was transferred to the —- infantry on May 12, 1814; and resigned on 
July 15, 1814. Heitman, Register, I, 

48 Eviden dently George Greene did a on from West Point. Heitman, Register, I, 473. 

49 John King Findlay of Pennsylvania was appointed a cadet at West Point on July 1, 
1820; was brevetted second lieutenant of the third artillery on July 1, 1824; was made second 
lieutenant of artillery on July 1, 1824; resigned on May 138, 1828; and died on September 13, 
1885. Heitman, Register, I, 419. 

50 Samuel Allen McCoskry was born in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on November 9, 1804; was 
educated in the grammar school at Dickinson College; entered West Point in 1820; remained 
there nearly two years; and graduated from Dickinson College in 1825. He then studied 
law, was admitted to the bar, was soon made deputy attorney-general of his county, and 
built up a lucrative practice in six years. He studied theology under the Reverend H. U. 
Onderdonk; was ordained on December 13, 1833; became rector of St. Paul’s Church in 
Philadelphia in 1834; and at the end of two years was made the first Episcopal Bishop of 
Michigan. In 1836 he was also made rector of St. Paul’s Church in Detroit; held both posi- 
tions for twenty-seven years; and resigned on account of infirmaties, but serious allegations 
were made against his character which made him immediately abandon his diocese and leave 
the United States. This prevented an investigation, but he was deposed on September 3, 
1878, and died in New York City on August 1, 1886. National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, V, 239-240. 

51 Alpha Kingsley of Vermont became an ensign of the first infantry on November 22, 
1803; second lieutenant on June 25, 1805; first lieutenant on January 20, 1808; captain on 
January 20, 1813; and vacated on June 30, 1814. He became district paymaster on February 
9, 1810, and was honorably discharged on June 15, 1815. Heitman, Register, I, 601. 

52 Justin Dimick, of Connecticutt and Vermont, became a cadet in West Point on October 
18, 1814, second lieutenant on July 1, 1819; first lieutenant on May 1, 1824; captain on 
April 6, 1835; major on April 1, 1850; lieutenant-colonel on October 5, 1857; colonel on 
October 26, 1861; and retired on August 1, 1863. He was brevetted with many honorary 
ranks, including that of brigadier-general on March 13, 1865, for long, gallant, and faithful 
service to his country. He died on October 13, 1871. Heitman, Register, I, 374. 
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Chestnut St above 12**! My journey this year was extended to Wilming- 
ton, with stops at my sister Caroline’s (M*™ Plunkett) in Warrenton, & 
my brother Mose’s5* in Raleigh— My sister Rachel had been my regular 
correspondent ever since I first left home & we continued to exchange 
the most confidential letters up to the time of her lamented death— 
Besides the unceasing affection manifested for me in her letters, 1 had 
frequent occasion to observe & admire the wisdom, foresight & sagacity 
by which they were marked & made serviceable to me as guides for con- 
duct in life- Her agreeable & admirable style of writing appears in her 
interesting letters to Miss Edgeworth, which you have read— 

My last year’s course of Studies at the Academy was pursued by me 
with renewed ardor & industry, on account of the interest of the sub- 
jects & the interest imparted to them by the lessons of the instructor, 
Professor Crozet-54 our class having entered the Academy soon after 
the reformation of the course of instruction, under Major, (1825 now 
Lieut. Col.) Thayer, it naturally fell to our lot to lead the way in many 
of the new studies, inaugurated by him, with the assistance of Profr 
Crézet, a graduate of the Polytechnic School in Paris- Thus in Mathe- 
matics we were the first to study the Differential & Integral Calculus— 
a feeble beginning was made by us in Chemistry in our third year; & 
Civil Engineering & the Principles of Machines were first taught to us 
by Profr. Crozet- In all these studies, except Chemistry, we had to use 
French text books— Lacroix,55 Sganzin & Hackette— for want of any in 
English. 

At the final examination of our class, in 1823, I stood at the head, & 
soon after received the Commission of Second Lieutenant in the corps of 
Engineers— Having been notified of being detailed as Asst Professor of 
Philosophy at the Academy, I spent the intervening two months again 
at home. On my journey I was accompanied by my friend Dallas 
Bache,5® who was on furlough that year, & I passed a few pleasant 
~ 83 Moses Mordecai (1784-1824) became a distinguished lawyer of Raleigh, North Carolina. 
In his office his more famous brother, George, studied law and was admitted to the bar just 
two years before the death of Moses. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, X, 442. 

54 Claude Crozet was born in France, but was appointed assistant professor in West Point 
from New York on October 1, 1816. He became professor on March 6, 1817; resigned on 
April 28, 1823; and died in 1863. Heitman, Register, I, 342. 

55 Sylvestre Francois Lacroix was born in Paris in 1765, and died there on May 25, 1843. 
He was a noted French mathematician and writer. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 583. 

56 Alexander Dallas Bache of Pennsylvania entered West Point on July 1, 1821; was 
brevetted and became second lieutenant of engineers on July 1, 1825; resigned on June 1, 
1829; and died on February 17, 1867. He was born in Philadelphia on July 19, 1806, and 
was very precocious. He was sent to a classical school in Philadelphia. He was only fourteen 
when he went to West Point, but he graduated at the head of his class. Not one demerit 
did he receive during his four years there, a rare thing indeed. He was assistant professor 
of engineering at West Point during 1826; was assistant engineer in the construction of 
Fort Adams at Newport, Rhode Island, until 1829; was called to the chair of natural philosophy 
and chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania in 1828, where he remained until 1841, 
having resigned from the army on June 1, 1829; and became a noted scientist and writer. 
He was organizer and first president of Girard College in Philadelphia in 1836; since the 
college was not opened for some time he was principal of the high school, and superintendent 
of school, 1841-1842; established and for some years directed a magnetical and meteorological 
observatory in Philadelphia; and became superintendent of the coast survey in November, 
1848, which position he held until his death. During the Civil War he greatly assisted the 
naval and military forces by placing the resources of the coast survey at their disposal, and 


from June to December, 1863, he was chief engineer for devising and constructing the 
defenses of Philadelphia, when it was threatened by the invasion of Pennsylvania by General 
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days at his home in Philadelphia: his father was Postmaster of that 
City, & he lived over the postoffice, on Cuestnut Street below Fourth- 
The acquaintance commenced then with his excellent and charming 
mother laid the foundation of a friendship which continued to the end 
of her life & has descended, as you know, to succeeding generations in 
our respective families- I returned to New York by a steamer from 
Richmond: The yellow fever then prevailed in New York & the whole 
of the lower part of the City was cut off by a fence across it at the City 
Hall Park- as our steamer passed up the west side, & we looked at the 
deserted wharfs & streets, the appearance of desolation was complete & 
malancholy indeed. 

On returning to West Point I found that I had contracted the Ague 
& Fever, (probably on the James river,) from which I suffered great 
inconvenience for two years— The physician tried Peruvian Bark in sub- 
stance; but my stomach would not retain enough of it to stop the chills— 
Quinine was just becoming known, but it was not on the list of supplies of 
the army Medical Department, & arsenic was at length used to check 
the disease in my case—- During part of my illness Profr Douglass,57 
who had succeeded his father-in-law Profr Ellicott in the Mathematical 
Department, &, on the resignation of Professor Crozet, had been trans- 
ferred to the chair of Engineering, took me to his house, where I was 
kindly taken care of by M™ D- for some weeks— 

At the next Academic vacation I determined to make an excursion 
to the western part of New York & see the Falls of Niagara. I stopped 
first at Catskill, where the Mountain House had been just opened— I 
went up to it in a gig & had to take shelter at the foot of the Mountain, 
from a heavy storm; when I reached the top the whole landscape was 
hidden by a sea of White Vapor; but as the sun declined, a strong wind 
scooped out openings in the cloud through which portions of the country 
could be seen, until at the last setting sun lit up the whole of the 
extensive scene; making altogether a beautifully varied picture— Arrived 
at Albany I found my troublesome disease returning in a worse form 





Lee. He was also ex-officio superintendent of weights and measures, and served until his 
death on the lighthouse board. He was one of the incorporators of the Smithsonian Institution 
in 1846, and was annually during his life re-elected by Congress. He was vice-president of 
the United States Sanitary Commission during the Civil War; was president of the American 
Philosophical Society and of the American Association for the Adva t of Sci ; and 
was one of the incorporators and first presiding officer of the National Academy of Sciences. 
The Royal Society of London, the Institute of France, the Royal Academy of Turin, the 
Imperial Geographical Society of Vienna, and many similar organizations included him among 
their honorary members. He published more than one hundred and fifty papers; received 
several medals for his contributions to the field of science; and the University of New York, 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Harvard gave him the degree of LL.D. Appleton’s Cyclo 
paedia of American Biography, I, 127; Heitman, Register, I, 178. 

57 David Bates Douglass of New Jersey was appointed to the army from New York as 
second lieutenant of engineers on October 1, 1813; became first lieutenant on September 17, 
1814; and captain on March $1, 1819. He was made professor at West Point on August 
29, 1820 ; was brevetted captain on September 17, 1814, for distinctive and meritorious 
service during the siege of Fort Erie; resigned on March 1, 1831; and died on October 19, 
1849. Heitman, Register, I, 380. 
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& I went over to Saratoga for some days, until I thought myself able to 
resume my journey- Congress Hall was then almost the only hotel at 
the little village, which had just superceded Ballston as a watering 
lace. 

‘At Troy I had to send again for a physician, who gave me a dose 
which made me sleep about 24 hours— From there, or from Schenectady, 
I adopted for greater ease of locomotion, the conveyance of a canal 
Packet on the Erie Canal- I liked very well this mode of travelling, 
which I used on several subsequent occasions, when not pressed for time. 
The monotony of the easy motion is relieved by an occasional walk 
whilst the boat is passing through locks, & with a pleasable companion 
or two & an amusing book, the time passes pleasantly enough— I can 
hardly class among the amusing books some 6 volumes of an incomplete 
copy of Sir Charles Grandison®® which I found, on a rainy day, in the 
cabin of my boat in the Mohawk Valley; but it is the only time I ever 
read any of it, & it seemed to while away the hours that I could not give 
to fine scenery & pretty cultivation of that fertile valley- I continued 
my canal journey through the “long level,” (of 70 miles, I think with- 
out a lock,) at the end of which I took the “Stage” route through the 
pretty towns & among the picturesque lakes of Western New York; 
turning aside to make a visit, by means of a farmer’s wagon, to the 
little villages of Syracuse & Salina & their new Salt works, & stopping 
at’ Lockport, which consisted chiefly of a collection of shanties 
(chantier?) to shelter the workmen, who were making a deep cut 
through the rock, & building “Neptune’s Staircase” the series of locks 
by which the canal was to reach the higher level of Lake Erie— In 
Rochester the aqueduct was built, but the stumps of forest trees were 
still standing in the Hotel yard & in some of the streets—- From near 
Lockport a short trip on the canal again took me to the village of Black 
Rock, a little below the mouth of Buffalo creek on the Niagara River— 
My friend Lieut Sam. Smith,5® the principal assistant Profr of Philo- 
sophy at the Mily. Acady. had fortunately given me a letter to M™ 
Porter, the wife of Genl. Peter B. Porter,®® a prominent officer in the 
“late war,” (as that of 1812 was called then,) who resided at Black 


58 Sir Charles Grandison was a novel published in 1753 by Richardson. Sir Charles Grandi- 
son. the hero, is in love with Harriet Byron whom he marries. Grandison is the faultless 
monster whom the world never saw. He is young, rich, graceful, and accomplished; wonder- 

generous; perfectly prudent, chivalrous, and respectful; and free from vice and very 
religious. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 935. 

59 Samuel Stanhope Smith of Delaware became a cadet at West Point on November 11, 
1814; second lieutenant of artillery on July 24, 1818; first lieutenant on November 30, 1820; 
and died on September 10, 1828. Heitman, Register, I, 903. 

60 Peter Buel Porter was born in Connecticut on August 4, 1773; attended Yale College; 
studied law in the school at Litchfield, Connecticut; began to practice in Canandaigua, New 
York, in 1795; was sent to Congress in 1808, where he took a strong stand for war against 
Great.Britain; became chairman of committee of foreign relations in 1812; and was mixed 
up in the affair over the John Henry Letters, in which $50,000 were wasted. In 1812 he 
resigned from Congress to enter the army. He declined the rank of brigadier-general, but 
became colonel; fought bravely and effectively in western New York; refused the offer of 
commander-in-chief of the army in 1815; served in Congress a few months at this time; was 
& member of the Erie Canal Commission; became Secretary of War on May 26, 1828; and 
died on March 20, 1844. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, V, 81-82. 
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Rock & whose family had large possessions there & at Niagara Falls~ 
On the very day of my arrival, I think it was, after dining at Genl. 
Porter’s hospitable house,*1 I was seized with a violent attack of dysen- 
tery which confined me for some weeks to my room at the Hotel— There 
was a young Medical man in the village who was very attentive to me, 
& the assistance of a more experienced physician was called in from the 
neighboring village of Buffalo- To them & the kind nursing of M™ 
Porter I was indebted for a release from a very serious illness. M™ P., 
was a Breckenridge & the widow of Grayson, before she married Genl. 
P., was an elegant & accomplished woman, & better, a woman of 
kindly disposition & warm heart; she continued always my good friend 
& occasional correspondent- When I was at Black Rock Genl. Porter 
was deeply engaged in forming a harbor there, hoping to make that point 
the terminus of the Erie Canal, instead of its rival Buffalo; but the 
latter soon took the precedence & maintained it, as you know. When able 
to travel I crossed the Niagara & went down on the Canada side to 
Forsyth’s tavern, just above the Falls, which was almost the only place 
accommodation, on either side of the river, for visitors (not very 
numerous) to that wonder of nature. I saw it as well as my still feeble 
condition would allow, & then proceeded, on the American side, to 
Lewistown, & by the Lake shore road, through Rochester, to Utica— 
After an excursion to Trenton Falls, in company with M* Alston®? 
of S° Carolina, a retired graduate of the Mily. Acady. I made my way 
not without some trouble from my malady, to Albany & back to West 
Point, where I remained another year, as Instructor in the Department 
of Engineering— under Profr Douglass—- In 1824 the visit of Genl. 
Lafayette to this country, on the invitation of Congress, took place, & 
it was in New York, where I had gone to attend a grand féte given to 
him at Castle Garden, that I heard, from my uncle Ben., the sad news 
of the death of my oldest brother, Moses, at the Virginia W.S. [ White 
Sulphur] Springs— Although he had not obtained the age of forty, he 
had stood high among the most eminent lawyers in North Carolina, & 
was regarded as one of the most prominent & useful citizens of the 
State- He had acquired a handsome fortune, in the practice of his pro- 
fession; but the attendance on the County Courts in the lower & less 
healthy parts of the State brought on a malarial disease which caused 


61 General Porter’s house was known for its hospitality. While he was Secretary of War 
his home in Washington was a center of society, equally hospitable to Jacksonians and 
National Republicans. Mrs. Porter had been Letitia Breckenridge of Kentucky, whom 
Porter had married in 1818. In Washington she was declared to be “‘the most popular 
woman we have ever had here since Mrs. Madison.” Dictionary of American Biography, 
XV, 99-100. 

62 Robert Franis Withers Allston of South Carolina became a cadet at West Point on 
December 12, 1817; was brevetted second lieutenant on July 1, 1821; resigned on February 1. 
1822; and died on April 7, 1864. He could refer to Joseph Waites Alliston, of South Carolina, 
who became an ensign on June 29, 1813; third lieutenant on October 1, 1813; second lieutenant 
on June 30, 1814; first lieutenant on December 20, 1816; resigned on August 31, 1817; and 
died on August 138, 1834. Heitman, Register, I, 160. 
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his premature death— His loss was deeply felt by us, for we had always 
looked up to him, with a sort of affectionate reverence, as a kind & wise 
counsellor, & in looking back it was always hard for us to realize that he 
had died at so early an age. There was then no Hotel at West Point, & 
the few rooms at the disposal of the Steward, in one end of the Mess 
Hall building, could not accommodate many visitors; consequently we 
saw few strangers, even in summer, & hardly any in winter; but we had 
a pleasant Bachelor Mess of officers, supplied with a good table by the 
Prince of Caterers of that day, W™ B. Cozzens; and afternoon rambles, 
for exercise, over the hills, followed by social evenings at one another’s 
rooms, passed away the time not given to Academic duties or to study— 
It is curious to recollect the shout, almost of derision, which greeted, at 
even our military mess, the first announcement of Genl. Jackson as a 
candidate for the Presidency- Dt Everett®%, the oldest member of the 
mess, was almost the only one to predict that it would succeed with the 
people- One of the stories of the day was that, when it was mentioned to 
the General himself, he exclaimed: “A Hell of a President J should 
make.” Perhaps many persons afterwards thought that his anticipations 
were realized— Very different was the reception of the news of the death 
of Byron ;®4 many of us felt it as the loss of a personal friend— 

At this time my participation in those delightful Saturday dinners 
& evenings at M™ Kemble’s®® hospitable cottage at Cold Spring, which 
I enjoyed, with various intervals, for fifty years; the last time being a 
few months before M* Kemble’s death, after a useful & honorable life of 
ninety years— 

Perhaps you may expect me to say something on the subject of re- 
ligious differences among so many associates— I have often thought, with 
some surprise, of the fact that, by some sort of silent consent, in our 
meetings, when we were cadets, that subject was never broached, & the 
same reticence was observed among our companions as officers; unless it 
may have entered indirectly in the free talks I sometimes held with Capt 


63 Josiah Everett, of New Hampshire, was appointed from Massachusetts as surgeon’s 
mate of the twenty-first infantry on July 21, 1813, and was honorably discharged on June 
15, 1815. He was reinstated as surgeon’s mate of the second infantry on September 13, 
1815; became post surgeon on August 10, 1818; surgeon on January 28, 1820 retained as 
surgeon (staff) on June 1, 1821; and died on July 14, 1832. Heitman, Register, I, 410. 


64 George Noll Gordon, Lord Byron, was born on January 22, 1788, in London. He became 
a noted poet, but after the Greeks began their revolt for freedom he cast his lot with them 
and died at Missolonghi, Greece, on April 19, 1824. Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 199. 

65 Gouverneur Kemble was born in New York City on January 25, 1786, and died at Cold 
Springs, New York, on September 16, 1875. He was appointed consul to Cadiz by President 
Monroe, and subsequently visited the Mediterranean ports and transacted business for the 
United States relative to supplying the squadron during the Algerian War in 1815. Upon 
his return to the United States he set up at Cold Springs, New York, opposite West Point, 
the first foundry in the United States where cannon were made with an approach to per- 
fection. He served in Congress from 1837 to 1841; was a member of the New York con- 
stitutional convention in 1846; helped promote the Hudson River and Panama railroads; and 
collected a valuable collection of paintings, which was his hobby. He was a close friend to 
Washington Irving and other leading men in various fields in the United States. General 
Winfield Scott said that Kemble was “the most perfect gentleman in the United States.” 
Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, III, 511. 
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(afterwards General) Hitchcock,® on philosophical themes, to the study 
of which he was much addicted. The regulations of the academy re- 
quired regular attendance at services in the chapel on Sunday, to which 
we were marched as to any other duty— Neither I nor any one else 
objected, in my time, to sitting there whilst good M* Picton,®? the 
Chaplain, uttered his Presbyterian Prayers & dull Sermons; although 
there were no doubt many, besides myself, who did not concur with him- 
I confess that, especially after I had the opportunity, as Asst Profr. to 
go alone to the chapel, & choose a corner seat, I often indulged in a nap 
there, or read some book which I could smuggle in my pocket- M* Picton 
was an excellent man & very friendly to me, & I was glad to visit his 
house, especially after his pretty daughter Mary (M™ Edmund Stevens) 
was grown up; but he confined himself to his official duties as Chaplain 
& Professor of Ethics, & I think that it was acknowledged that a great 
mistake was made when, in 1825, he was removed to make room for the 
more eloquent & ambitious Mt (Bishop) M*Ilvaine—®® 

I am dwelling, you may think, along time on the details of this part 
of my life, which was only a preparation for more active duties, & I am 
certainly loth to quit the recollections of the happy years I passed at 
West Point, up to the time when I had reached the age of manhood; for 
I was just turned of twenty one when I was relieved from duty at the 
Military Academy- An important element of enjoyment there is the 
remarkable natural beauty of the scenery at West Point, the impression 
of which has not been effaced or weakened by the scenes of beauty which 


66 Ethan Allen Hitchcock became a cadet in West Point on October 11, 1814; was made 
a third lieutenant of artillery on July 17, 1817; and rose rapidly, receiving many brevet 
honors. He was born in Vermont, on May 18, 1798, and died in Georgia on August 5, 1870. 
He became a first lieutenant in 1818, adjutant in 1819, and captain in 1824; was instructor at 
West Point from 1824 to 1827, and commandant there from 1829 to 1833; was on frontier 
duty for the next ten years; served in the Seminole War; was acting inspector in General 
Edmund P. Gaines’ campaign in 1836; was in the recruiting service; was for some time 
on Indian duty; became major in 1838 and lieutenant-colonel in 1842; and fought with Scott 
in all his important battles in Mexico. He was brevetted colonel and brigadier-general in 
1847; became a colonel in 1851; was commander of the Pacific military division from 1851 to 
1854; resigned in 1855; and resided in St. Louis where he devoted himself to his literary 
pursuits until 1861. After the Civil War broke out, he became a major-general of volunteers, 
with headquarters at Washington where he advised President Lincoln whose close friend 
he was. He was 1 maustered out on October 1, 1867. He is the author of a number of works 
on various subj Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, Ill, 217-218; Heitman, 
Register, I, 582. 

67 Thomas Picton of Wales and New Jersey was chaplain and professor of geography, 
history, and ethics at West Point from July 23, 1818, until he resigned on January 1, 1825. 
Here he educated his son, Dr. John Moore White Picton, who graduated from West Point 
in 1824. The latter was brevetted second lieutenant and became second lieutenant on July 
1, 1824, and resigned on March 1, 1832. This son later moved to New Orleans where he 

a famous physician and died there on October 28, 1859. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography, V, 6; Heitman, Register, I, 791. 

68 Charles Pettit McIlvaine, second president of Kenyon College and second Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Ohio, was born in New Jersey on January 18, 1799, son of a leading 
attorney and Senator. He graduated from the College of New Jersey in 1816; studied in 
the seminary at Princeton the next year; here he organized the Sunday School of St. Mary’s 
Church, one of the first Sunday Schools in the United States; was appointed chaplain of the 
Senate in 1822 and 1824; and became chaplain and professor of ethics at West Point in 1825, 
which position he held for three years. In 1827 he refused to become president of William 
and Mary College in Virginia; was appointed bishop of Ohio on September 10, 1881; left 
New York in April, 1833, for the West where he could help Kenyon College in Ohio. Here 
he acted as president of the institution while he was bishop. He often visited Europe; 
played a leading role in the church life of America; and wrote many books, articles, and 





pamphlets on religious topics, as well as delivering many noted lectures in America and 
Europe. He died of influenza in Florence, Italy, on March 14, 1878. National Cyclopaedia 
American Biography, VII, 2. 
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I have beheld in extensive travels in Europe & America. Viewed in any 
of its various phases: When the morning sun illuminated the fair pic- 
ture of Newburgh & the mountains beyond, framed in the dark shadows 
of the intervening hills; or when, rising higher, his light was reflected 
by the great white sails of the “North River Sloops,” which in early 
days literally covered at times when the lake-like portion of the river 
above West Point; or when the same scene was shrouded in temporary 
gloom by the dark clouds of a thunder storm or spanned, as I once saw 
it, by the bright arch of a lunar rainbow; or, when the storm had passed 
over & the setting sun cast the long shadows of the western hills over 
the green plain & the dark river; or, when the sides of the surrounding 
mountains were flecked with the shadows of passing clouds; or, when 
they were decked in the brilliant & varied hues of autumn, or clothed 
with the white mantle of winter; or, when spring 

“Came forth her work of gladness to combine, 

With all her reckless birds upon the wing;” 
Under all circumstances the beauty of the landscape was unsurpassed ; 

“Time cannot wither it, 

Nor custom stale its infinite variety.” 

In the summer of 1825, when relieved from duty at the Mily Acady, 
I was ordered to report for duty to Lt Col. Gratiot,®® as Assistant Engi- 
neer on the fortifications in Hampton Roads. 

The Artillery School of practice had been recently established at Old 
Point Comfort, & the place was beginning to be a fashionable resort for 
people from Virginia & Maryland; with these resources & a good many 
friends in Norfolk, I was in no want of pleasant society to while away 
the time not devoted to my easy duties- M™ Gratiot’s brother Henry 
Belin, my good friend ever since, was one of the clerks in our office, & 
the principal clerk was Eben. Eveleth,?® whose widowed mother & and 
her family lived in Fort Monroe; at that time commenced the intimate 
association which has always existed between that family & ours. My 
valued & intimate friend James R. Irwin,*! one of our “cold water club” 


69 Charles Gratiot was born in Missouri in 1788, and died in Saint Louis on May 18, 1855. 
After two years he graduated from West Point in 1806; became second lieutenant of engi- 
neering that year; was made captain in 1808; was chief engineer in Harrison’s army from 
1813 to 1814, where he was brevetted colonel on May 15, 1814; and then superintended the 
forts on the Delaware and later at Hampton Roads. He was raised to lieutenant-colonel in 
1819; to colonel in 1828; and was brevetted brigadier-general on May 24, 1828, for meritorious 
service and general good conduct. For quite a while he was inspector at West Point, but 
was dismissed on December 6, 1838, for failure to pay into the treasury certain balances of 
money placed in his hands for public purposes. He was clerk in the land offiec in Wash- 
ington from 1840 to 1855, and died in St. Louis in destitute circumstances. Appleton’s 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography, Il, 726-727; Heitman, Register, I, 470. 

70 Doubtless he refers to some member of the family of William Sanford Eveleth of Virginia 
and Washington, D. C. He became a cadet in West Point on July 22, 1813; was brevetted 
second lieutenant of engineers on March 4, 1815; became second lieutenant on October 31, 
1816; and was drowned in a shipwreck on October 4, 1818. Heitman, Register, I, 410. 

71 James R. Irwin of Pennsylvania became a cadet at West Point on July 1, 1821; was 
brevetted second lieutenant and became second lieutenant of artillery on July 1, 1825; became 
a first lieutenant on May 31, 1833; was regimental adjutant from October 10, 1836, to May 
23, 1838; was captain from May 16, 1842, to June 18, 1846; was promoted to captain and 
assistant quartermaster on July 7, 1838; was brevetted captain on August 21, 1836, for gal- 
lantry and good conduct in the war against the Florida Indians; and died on January 10, 
1848. Heitman, Register, I, 565. 
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at the Academy, was also stationed there & occupied with me, a part of 
the time, a room in the snug little cottage appropriated to the junior 
engineer officers— 

During the suspension of out door work, in the ensuing winter, I made 
my first visit to Washington, &, in company often with Major Worth, 
who happened to be there, I partook of the gay society of that city- 
Mr Macon was still in the Senate, at a very advanced age, & I dined with 
him at the then famous Democratic Mess, At “Dawson’s N° 2,” on 
Capitol Hill- at the table were John Randolph & Thos. H. Benton- 
I remember Mt Randolph saying to me: “M* Mordecai, I do not drink 
wine, but I will pledge your health in a glass of water.”— This may have 
been one of his eccentric fibs; for he has not been generally charged with 
that kind of abstinence. At another mess Major Worth & I dined with 
Sam. Houston, afterwards conspicuous in the conquest of Texas. 

During the next winter, early in 1827, I made a visit to Richmond, & 
to my sister M™ Lazarus in Wilmington: on the way I revisited the 
scenes of my childhood at Warrenton, where my sister M™ Plunkett, 
then a widow, & childless, occupied my father’s old dwelling & kept a 
school there; my father’s successors having given up the business- M* 
Plunkett’s two sons & his daughter by a former marriage, removed to 
Tennessee, where they married, & one of his grandsons, D™ Plunkett of 
Nashville, was appointed, on the 1** of May 1879, (the Month in which 
I am now writing,) President of the Sanitary Council of the Mississippi 
Valley— 

During my visit to Wilmington M* Lazarus & I, made a trip in a little 
coasting vessel, to Charleston, accompanied by his son Marx, a remark- 
ably bright boy of 5 years old. 

My residence at Fort Monroe, although very pleasant, was not marked 
by any incident worthy of particular mention. One episode in it was 
that I accompanied Capt. Talcott in a preliminary survey for a new 
canal through part of the “Dismal Swamp;”7? an expedition of which 
he reminded me when I joined him, in 1865, as his assistant on the Vera 
Cruz & Mexican Railroad. 


72 In the southeastern Virginia and northeastern North Carolina is located a large tract 
of land comprising about seven hundred and fifty square miles known as the “Great Dismal 
Swamp.” At its longest place it is about thirty miles long by ten miles wide. Originally it 
was covered with trees and dense un , but now part of it has been cleared and 
drained and devoted to agriculture. In its midst is Lake Drummond, about seven miles in 
length. The Dismal Swamp was originally a part of the Virginian estate of George Wash- 
ington and he supervised the digging of the “Washington Ditch,” the first step in its 
reclamation. The Dismal Swamp Canal, connecting Chesapeake Bay with Albemarle Sound, 
was opened by 1828 and until the close of the Civil War was a famous historic waterway. 
After the war it was never so important in the development of that section of the country. 
It extends from Deep Creek, Virginia, to South Mills, North Carolina, a distance of twenty- 
two miles and is one of the most important links in the chain of inland waterways, extending 
from New York to Florida. It escapes the dangers of Cape Hatteras; furnishes an inland 
route for smal] naval craft and revenue cutters; and opens up 2,500 miles of inland navi- 
gation. Through this swamp runs the Washington Highway from Albemarle Sound points 
. ee 3 es the Little t nongy Baye and still smaller swamps along the coast 
of No arolina there are more than 2,000, acres covered by wa’ boggy 
for farming. Americana, IX (1938), 167. 7. ey ae 
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In November 1827 I went to my father’s at Spring Farm, to be pres- 
ent at the marriage of my sister Eliza to our cousin Saml. H. Myers. 

In the Spring of 1828, on the recommendation of my friend Col. 
Gratiot, Genl. Macomb,7? then at the head of the Engineer Department 
of the War Office, detailed me for duty as Assistant in his office; which 
was the beginning of a long official residence in Washington, & associa- 
tion with people in high positions in the general Government- On the 
death of Genl. Brown,?4 Genl. Macomb was appointed by President 
Adams, to the command of the Army, & Col Gratiot succeeded him as 
Chief Engineer- About the same time, Genl. Peter B. Porter, the hus- 
band of my kind friend at Black Rock, was appointed Secretary of War, 
in which position he continued during the short remainder of M* 
Adam’s Administration— a circumstance which added much to my pleas- 
ure in that winter—- With ample occupation in office hours I had abundant 
leisure for social enjoyment afterwards- Washington was a very differ- 
ent place then from the fine city which it has now become— The per- 
manent residents were people of moderate means, employed in the 
administration, or in supplying the wants of government employees; the 
salaries of even the higher officers were small, & this state of things 
produced an equality & simplicity in the style of living which placed 
social intercourse on a very easy &, I think, very pleasant footing— 
There were few, if any, large dwelling houses; the entertainments were 
very simple & unexpensive, & the hours early: I have sometimes gone 
home from a ball & taken up a book to pass an hour before bed time- 
I knew almost ever body in the city, & as it was not the universal 
fashion for people to leave town in the summer, there were many houses 
which I could visit socially at that season, as well as in the winter— 


73 Alexander Macomb was born in Detroit, Michigan, on April 3, 1782, and died in Wash- 
ington on June 25, 1841. He entered the army as a cornet of calvary on January 10, 1799; 


a second lieutenant on March 2, 1799; was discharged on June 15, 1800; became cap- 
tain in 1805; major in 1808; lieutenant-colonel in engineers in 1810; and adjutant-general 
and colonel of the army in 1812. Fearing that he would not see active service he was trans- 
ferred to the artillery, and fought bravely and effectively as colonel in the Northwest during 
the War of 1812. In 1814 he became brigadier-general and was placed in command of the 
Northern frontier. He was brevetted major-general on September 11, 1814, for his successful 
fighting at Plattsburg, and received the thanks of Congress and a gold medal. In the 
reorganization of the army on June 1, 1821, he was retained as colonel and chief of engineers; 
was elevated to major-general and general-in-chief of the army on May 24, 1828; and received 
many brevets and other honors. For a short time he took the field in 1835, but was soon 
relieved; wrote articles and books on military affairs; and made an enviable record. 
Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IV, 155; Colonel William H. Powell, List of 
Officers of the United States Army from 1779 to 1900, p. 1447. 

74 Jacob Brown was born in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, on May 9, 1775, and died in 
Washington, D. C., on February 24, 1828. He taught school; from 1796 to 1798 he was 
a surveyor of public lands in Ohio; settled in New York where he conducted a school; 
studied law; and wrote political articles for the press. Later he purchased land in Jeffer- 
son County, New York, and established Brownsville, New York. He became a judge; was 
appointed colonel of the militia in 1809, as he had been secretary to General Alexander 
Hamilton; was raised to brigadier-general in 1810; and in 1812 he was made commander 
of the frontier from Lake Oswego to Lake St. Francis, a distance of 200 miles. In 1813 he 
made an enviable record for himself; was made brigadier-general in the regular army on 
July 19, 1813; was raised to major-general on January 24, 1814; and received a gold medal 
from Congress for his bravery and meritorious conduct. New York City gave him the 
freedom of the city. After the war he commanded the northern division of the army, and, 
on March 10, 1821, he became general-in-chief of the army. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography, I, 401. 
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In 1829 I was in Richmond for some days during the session of the 
Convention for revising the Constitution of Virginia:75 such an assem- 
blage as it would be difficult- impossible- to collect that this day, per- 
haps in the whole country- Madison, Monroe, John Randolph, 
Tazwell,7® Chapman Johnson” & a host of others- The tide of 
democratic influence could not be stemmed however, even by these able 
men, & the convention, unhappily as I think, lowered the qualifications 
of voters & prepared the way to the introduction of universal suffrage, 
from the lowest depths of which, as from the lion’s den, there are, I fear, 
“nulla vestigia retrorsum”— I had never happened to hear M' Randolph 
in Congress, & I was delighted with this opportunity of hearing him 
utter, in his peculiar but charming style of enunciation, a few pointed 
and sarcastic remarks— 


My father had then, I think, sold his farm & taken up his residence 
in Richmond, where the family resided until after the death of my 
parents,— first on Church Hill & then on “Shockoe Hill,” as the western 
part of the city was called. 


In the autumn of 1829 I was in Philadelphia & was at the marriage 
of your aunt Ellen Hays, & partook of the pleasant entertainments 
which followed it; her father then lived on 11% St. below Walnut- 
Your mother made a visit to her & M* Etting in Baltimore & spent the 
winter with them- In the spring of 1830 she went to Washington to 
visit her friend Charlotte Meade who had married Capt James 


75 This was the conventior which made the famous constitution of Virginia in 1830, 
replacing the antiquated constitution of 1776. However, it provided that the planter-slavery 
faction should still have control of the affairs of the government. Thirty-one members in 
the house were given to the twenty-six counties west of the Alleghany Mountains; twenty- 
five members to the fourteen counties between the Alleghanies and the Blue Ridge: forty-two 
representatives to the twenty-nine counties east of the Blue Ridge and above the tidewater ; 
and thirty-six members to the counties, cities, towns and boroughs lying upon the tidewater. 
In the Senate thirteen members were to come from the counties west of the Blue Ridge and 
the remainder of the thirty-two members of that body were from the tidewater and piedmont. 
In the apportionment of 1841 and every ten years thereafter no change could be made in these 
ratios for these various districts. Only those who had moderate property qualifications could 
vote ; the governor was to serve for three years and could not immediately succeed himself ; and 
the judges were selected for good behavior and could be removed only by impeachment. William 
MacDonald, Jacksonian Democracy, p. 263. 

76 Littleton Waller Tazewell was born in Virginia on December 17, 1774; graduated from 
William and Mary College in 1792; studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1796; was in 
the state legislature from 1796 to 1800; was a Representative in Congress from November 
26, 1800, to March 3, 1801; served in the Virginia lower house in 1816; was one of the claims 
commissioners under the Florida cession of 1819-1820; declined to go to Great Britain as 
Minister ; and was Senator from December 7, 1824, to July 16, 1832. He served in the state 
constitutional convention of 1829; was governor of Virginia from 1834 to 1836, when he 
resigned to retire to private life; and died on May 6, 1860. Biographical Directory of Congress, 
pp. 1602-1603. 

77 Chapman Johnson was born in Virginia on March 12, 1779, and died in Richmond, 
Virginia, on July 12, 1849. He graduated from William and Mary College in 1802; studied 
law at Staunton, Virginia; was captain of a volunteer company in the War of 1812; and 
was later aide to General James Breckinridge. From 1815 to 1831 he was in the state 
senate; served in the Virginia convention of 1829-1830 as champion of the White Basis Party; 
and by 1824 had one of the most extensive legal practices in Virginia and moved to Richmond 
better to care for his business. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, III, 441. 
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Graham7® of the army & occupied a house in the “Seven Buildings,””® 
in one of which was the boarding house of M™ Freeman, where I 
lived during nearly all my bachelor residence in Wash". We had a very 
friendly mess there, composed chiefly of officers of the army & others 
employed in the government offices- In Gen] Graham’s hospital house, 
as well as in many others, I was always cordially received, & my time 
passed very pleasantly- My friend Boyce®® was aid-de-camp to Genl. 
Macomb when he brought his amiable & beautiful wife, to make a life- 
long home in the District of Columbia; I need not record, for your 
information & remembrance, the pleasure which we have all enjoyed in 
the friendly association with them which then began & has never been 
interrupted, in life— 

If I were to attempt to give you a very brief notice of the persons 
with whom I have been closely associated during a rather long & varied 
official & private life, my memoranda would form a voluminous work 
instead of a short notice of the principal events of my life- I shall 
therefore confine myself merely to the latter topics. 

My situation in Washington enabled me to make occasional visits to 
my relatives in Virginia & N° Carolina & to receive visits sometimes 
from them- In the autumn of 1830, I find from one of my Sister 
Rachel’s letters, 1 went again as far as Wilmington— In the next summer 
my brother George joined me in Washington, when I was going with 


78 James Duncan Graham was born in Virginia on April 4, 1799, and died in Boston on 
December 28, 1865. He graduated from West Point in 1817; became third lieutenant on 
July 17, 1817; second lieutenant on October 14, 1817; and first lieutenant on September 
8, 1819. He was brevetted captain, major, and lieutenant-colonel at various times; became 
major on July 7, 1838; lieutenant-colonel on August 6, 1861; and colonel on June 1, 1863. 
He was astronomer in the army in 1839 to 1840, in the dispute between the United States 
and Texas; in 1840 was commissioner of the survey of the northeast boundary and along 
the New York and Maine frontier until 1843, when he was placed on a committee to define 
the boundary between the United States and Canada under the Treaty of Washington; and 
in the Mexican War he held the same position. At the end of the war he was brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel ; assisted in settling the disputed boundary between Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland in 1850; was placed on a committee to settle the boundary line between the 
United States and Mexico in 1851; and then for next ten years was engaged in improving 
the harbors on Northern and Northwestern lakes. He discovered the existence of a lunar 
tide in 1858-1859; was a member of several scientific societies, became colonel of an engineer 
corps on June 1, 1863; and at the time of his death was supervising engineer of the sea 
walls in Boston harbor and of the improvements of the harbor works from Maine to the 
Chesapeake. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, II, 704; Heitman, Register, I, 468. 

79 Between numbers 1901 and 1913 on Pennsylvania Avenue, Northwest, stood the historic 
“Seven Buildings,’”’ dating from about 1800. Many prominent government officials, ministers 
of foreign legations, and private citizens have lived in this row. The corner building housed 
the State Department when John Marshall was Secretary of State; later during 1815-1817 
it was occupied by President Madison and wife as a dwelling; Vice-President Elbridge Gerry 
and Martin Van Buren also lived here; and Major-General George B. McClellan had his 
7" anaes in this house in 1861. Federal Writers’ Project, Washington City and Capital, 
p. 641, 

80 William M. Boyce of Maryland was appointed to West Point from Pennsylvania on 
September 7, 1818; became second lieutenant on July 1, 1822; first lieutenant on June 380, 
1825; captain on October 25, 1835; resigned on November 14, 1836; and was killed in a 
railroad accident on August 29, 1855. Heitman, Register, I, 235. 
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Col Totten’! on some engineering duty, in relation to forts in Baltimore 
& Boston— I remember we took a trip in a horse car, on the Balt. & Ohio 
Railroad as far as the Relay House, eight miles from Balt°- George®? 
& I made a delightful journey, (which you will find described in one of 
my letters to my sister R. which has been preserved,) through Connecti- 
cut & Massachusetts, by Bridgeport, Hartford, Springfield, Northamp- 
ton & Worcester to Boston— At Northampton our nephew Henry was a 
pupil in the “Round Hill” School kept by Mt Bancroft,®* the historian, 
& M® Cogswell,®* the first Librarian of the Astor Library— In Hartford, 


81 Joseph Gilbert Totten was born in Connecticut on August 23, 1788; was reared by his 
uncle, Colonel Jared Mansfield; accompanied that officer to West Point in 1802; graduated 
there in 1805; and became secretary of the national survey in Ohio. He left the army on 
March 31, 1806; became a second lieutenant on February 23, 1808; first lieutenant on July 
23, 1810; captain on July 31, 1812; major on November 12, 1818; lieutenant-colonel on 
May 24, 1828; and colonel and chief engineer on December 7, 1838. He became brigadier- 
general and chief engineer on March 3, 1863; and received brevet commissions of major, 
lieut t-colonel, colonel, brigadier-general, and major-general, the last on April 21, 1864, 
and died the following day. Soon after he reéntered the army in 1808 he helped construct 
Fort Clinton and Castle William in New York Harbor; was chairman of engineers on the 
Niagara frontier in the War of 1812 as well as on Lake Champlain. His bravery and meri- 
torious conduct at Queenstown and Plattsburg won for him the rank of captain and brevet 
major and brevet lieut t-colonel. He was a member of the board of engineers in 1816, 
and when General Bernard of France was invited to advise engineers Totten did not withdraw 
as did his colleagues and these two worked from 1819 to 1831 in improving the coast 
defenses. Totten constructed Fort Adams on Narragansett Bay and had general supervision 
over all the works east of New York. For a while he had his headquarters at Newport, but 
later moved them to Washington, whence every two years he made a tour of inspection of 
the entire range of coast defenses, examining every detail and giving special attention to 
casemates and their embrasures. Most of the early work on the coast defense was done 
under his direction and his work was of the highest order known to the science of the time. 
He was inspector of the military academy until his death. For his outstanding work as 
director of the engineering work about Vera Cruz in 1847, he received the brevet rank of 
brigadier-general. He was a regent of the Smithsonian Institution from its organization in 
1846 was harbor commissioner for Now York and Boston some ten years later; was com- 
missioner of the lighthouse board from its inception in 1852; and in 1859 his sphere of 
work was extended to the Pacific coast. At the outbreak of the Civil War General Scott 
wanted Totten to take his place as commander of the army, but Totten thought himself too 
old for such a task; and when he was made brigadier-general on March 3, 1863, he was still 
on active duty. His best writings are translations from the French, but he wrote original 
ae also. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IV, 164-165; Heitman, Register, 

82 For an account of George Mordecai see above page 67, note 12. 

83 George Bancroft (October 3, 1800-January 17, 1891) was born in Massachusetts; entered 
Harvard at the age of thirteen; studied theology and philology at Géttingen in Germany, 
from which institution in September, 1820, he received the master’s and doctor of philosophy 
degrees; and returned to the United States to become a noted speaker and historian. He 
published his first book of poems in 1823; soon became an outstanding contributor to the 
North American Review; was known far and wide for the interesting sermons which he 
preached ; and specialized in history and economics. He was collector of the port of Boston 
in 1887; was Secretary of the Navy for the first eighteen months of Polk’s term as Presi- 
dent; established the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland; was a strong supporter of 
Polk and the Mexican War; was appointed minister to Great Britain in September, 1846; 
and spent much of his time while in England doing research and writing history, even going 
to Paris several times for records. At the end of three years he returned to the United 
States, and spent his winters in New York City and his summers at Newport, Rhode Island, 
where he turned out history by the yard. He was a Northern Democrat in the War; opposed 
slavery and disruption of the Union; was minister to Berlin from 1867 to 1874: had the 
German archives searched while he was there; settled in Washington in 1874, where he was 
voted admission to the floor of the Senate; and died in the Capital City on January 17, 1891. 
Dictionary of American Biography, I, 564-570. 

84 Joseph Green Cogswell was born in Massachusetts on September 27, 1786, and died in 
the same state on November 26, 1871. He graduated from Harvard in 1806; practiced law 
in Maine for some years; was tutor in Harvard from 1818 to 1815; studied at the University 
‘of Gottingen from 1816 to 1818; and after travelling and studying for two more years 
in Europe returned to the United States in 1820. He was then made professor of geology, min- 
eralogy, and college librarian at Harvard ; with the aid of George Bancroft he set up the Round 
Hill School at Northampton, Massachusetts, in 1823, which he continued to operate for six years 
after Bancroft retired in 1830; and then he assumed charge of a similar institution at 
Raleigh, North Carolina. He edited the New York Review for some years, retiring in 1842 
when its publication was suspended. He became a close friend of John Jacob Astor. He, 
Washington Irving, and Fitz-Greene Halleck arranged with Astor to start the Astor Library. 
Irving wanted Cogswell to go to Spain as his secretary of legation and had him appointed, 
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where we stopped one night, we heard the first low mutterings of a storm 
which, thirty years later, swept & desolated the land- Having nothing to 
do in the evening, we went to an “Abolition” Meeting which was adver- 
tised, being curious to learn the character of the proceedings. The 
speaker was W™ Lloyd Garrison, & though the audience was small, the 
topics of discussion & their reception by the company impressed me 
with the belief that this was, as it prooved to be, “The beginning of the 
end.” ! 

We were charmed with Boston & with the elegance & comfort of the 
Fremont House, just opened-— the first of the fine Hotels on that system 
now common in our large cities— George left me there & after completing 
my work of examination at Fort Independence, I again joined Col. 
Totten at Newport, where he was superintending the construction of 
the Fortifications, & spent some days very pleasantly in that little town, 
as it was then; not being yet resorted to as a watering place. 

In the following winter Congress passed an act reorganizing the 
Ordnance Department, which had been merged in the Artillery at the 
reduction of the Army in 1821; and in the spring of 1832, a Board of 
officers of high rank was appointed by M* Cass, (who had succeeded 
Genl. Eaton®® as Secretary of War under Genl. Jackson,) to select the 
members of the new corps, the lowest grade in which was that of Cap- 
tain. Genl. Gratiot presented as candidates for selection the names of 
two lieutenants of engineers; Mansfield’s§® & mine- The Board recom- 





but Astor did not want to lose him and made him superintendent of his embryo library. 
After Astor’s death Cogswell went abroad and purchased the best books he could obtain. 
He also prepared an analytical and alphabetical catalog of the books in the library in eight 
volumes. In this position he remained until old age forced him to retire and he also resigned 
the position of trustee two years later. He was known to many great men in America and 
Europe and was a frequent contributor to magazines and periodicals. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia 
of American Biography, I, 679. 

85 John Henry Eaton was born near Scotland Neck, Halifax County, North Carolina, on 
June 18, 1790; attended the common schools and the University of North Carolina from 
1803 to 1804; studied law, was admitted to the bar, and began to practice in Franklin, Tennes- 
see; was in the state legislature in 1815 and 1816; and was a United States Senator from 
September 5, 1818, to March 3, 1821, and from September 27, 1821, to March 9, 1829; was 
Secretary of War from March 9, 1829, to June 18, 1831, when he resigned; was governor 
of Florida Territory from 1834 to 1836; was minister to Spain from 1836 to 1840; and died 
in Washington on November 17, 1856. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 
Il, 294; Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 932. 

86 Joseph King Fenno Mansfield was born in Connecticut on December 22, 1803; became 
a student at West Point on October 1, 1817; was assistant professor of natural philosophy 
for a short time there, while a student; was brevetted second lieutenant and became second 
lieutenant on July 1, 1822; became first lieutenant on March 5, 1832; captain on July 7, 1838; 
colonel and inspector-general on May 28, 1853; brigadier-general on May 14, 1861; major- 
general of volunteers on July 18, 1862; and received many brevet ranks. For three years 
after his graduation from West Point he was engaged in engineering work along the 
Atlantic coast relative to the defense of the harbors and rivers; was chief engineer under 
General Taylor in Mexico; was wounded seven times at Monterey, for which bravery he was 
brevetted lieutenant-colonel and colonel in 1847 for bravery at Buna Vista; became inspector- 
general of the United States in May, 1853; after he became brigadier-general of volunteers 
in 1861 he was stationed at Washington, which city he fortified on all sides; was later sent 
to the Newport News area; and after helping capture Norfolk he was made military governor 
of Suffolk, Virginia. He was a member of the committee to attend the court of enquiry 
relative to the defeat at Bull Run; and died on September 18, 1862, from mortal wounds 
received at the battle of Antietam, on the previous day, while leading his troops. National 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IV, 179-180; Heitman, Register, I, 688. 
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mended me & my friend Huger®? of the artillery, both Second Lieuten- 
ants, for appointments as Captains of Ordnance, & we were appointed 
accordingly- During the preceeding session of Congress, also the House 
of Representatives called on the Secretary of War®® to prepare an “Act 
to reduce into one all the Acts relating to the Army,” & Genl. Cass 
intrusted to me the performance of this work, under his direction— 
His family had remained up to this time at Detroit & he left Washington 
in the Summer, to join them there, taking me with him— M* Wilkins,®® 
the husband of our excellent friend®® in Delancey Place, then a Senator 
in Congress, was one of our party in the journey, by stage coach, as 
far as his home in Pittsburg, & we had a delightful trip- I remember 
that, in crossing Laurel Hill, we found the sides of the mountain com- 
pletely browned, from the ravages of the Fourteen-Year Locust on the 
forest trees; presenting a remarkable aspect, for the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

The year 1832 is memorable on account of the first appearance of 
Asiatic Cholera in this Country- It commenced in Canada & before 
I left Washington I fancied that I had felt its influence in a violent 
attack of Cholera Morbus; but it did not become epidemic there until 
after our departure—- A considerable body of troops, destined for the 


87 Benjamin Huger of South Carolina was born in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1806, 
and died there on December 7, 1877; was appointed to West Point on July 1, 1821; was 
brevetted second lieutenant and made second lieutenant on July 1, 1825; became captain of 
ordnance on May 30, 1832; major on February 15, 1855; and was brevetted major on March 
29, 1847, lieutenant-colonel on September 8, 1847, and colonel on September 13, 1847, all 
for gallantry and meritorious conduct in the Mexican War. He resigned on April 22, 1861; 
became a brigadier-general in the Confederate States Army in 1861, which position he held 
until 1865; and spent much of his time in the ordnance division. From 1832 to 1839 he 
commanded at the Fortress Monroe arsenal; was a member of the ordnance board from 
1839 to 1846; went to Europe on a military commission in 1840-1841; was again commander 
at the Fortress Monroe arsenal from 1841 to 1846; and became chief of ordnance in the 
army under General Scott in the Mexican War. For his noble conduct South Carolina 
presented him with a sword. He was again in command of the arsenal at Fortress Monroe 
from 1848 to 1851; was on a commission to devise a complete system of instruction for 
siege, garrison, seacoast, and mountain artillery; commanded the armory at Harper’s Ferry 
from. 1851 to 1854; was made major on February 15, 1855; and commanded the arsenal at 
Pikesville, Maryland, from 1854 to 1860. He was in command of the Charleston arsenal 
from 1860 until his resignation on April 22, 1861, to enter the Confederate Army. He entered 
as a brigadier-general, but was soon raised to major-general and put in command at Norfolk 
before it was taken by the Federal forces; led his division in the Seven Days battle about 
Richmond; was relieved of his command on July 1, 1862, and sent to the department of 
the Trans-Mississippi, in the ordnance department, where he remained until the end of the 
war and then retired to a farm in Virginia. Heitman, Register, I, 551; Appleton’s Cyclopaedia 
of American Biography, III, 302. 

88 Lewis Cass was Secretary of War from August 1, 1831, to October 5, 1836, when he 
resigned to go to France as minister. Biographical Director of Congress, p. 794. 

89 William Wilkins was born in Pennsylvania on December 20, 1779; attended Dickinson 
College in Pennsylvania; after studying law he was admitted to the bar in 1801; and began 
to practice in Pittsburgh. He was one of the organizers of the Pittsburgh Manufacturing 
Company in 1810; was first president of the Bank of Pittsburgh; was president of the 
common council from 1816 to 1819; served in the state legislature in 1820; was president 
judge of the fifth judicial district in Pennsylvania from 1821 to 1824; was judge of the 
United States district court of western Pennsylvania from 1824 to 1831; and was defeated 
for Congress in 1826. He was elected to Congress in 1828, but resigned before qualifying; 
was elected to the Senate by the Democrats and Anti-Masons, serving from March 4, 1831, 
to June 30, 1834, when he resigned; was minister to Russia from June, 1834, to December, 
1835; was in Congress from March 4, 18438, to February 14, 1844; Secretary of War from 
February 15, 1844, to March 6, 1845; in state senate from 1855 to 1857; and died in Penn- 
sylvania on June 23, 1865. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1701. 

90 His first wife was Catherine Holmes of Baltimore and his second was Matilda, the 
daughter of Alexander J. Dallas, Secretary of the Treasury during the latter part of 
Madison’s administration. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, VI, 9. 
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prosecution of the “Black Hawk” War®! in Wisconsin, under the com- 
mand of Genl. Scott, were attacked at Detroit by this fearful malady 
& suffered great loss there & on the voyage by Steamboats to Chicago— 
When our travelling party reached Lake Erie the worst was over in 
that vicinity, but at Cleveland we met the sad news that Genl. Cass’s 
oldest & favorite daughter, Elizabeth, had fallen a victim to the 
pestillence ! 

Genl. Cass was so overcome by this affliction that he was hardly able 
to attend to business during his stay at Detroit— I assisted him in his 
correspondence &c, and I continued the special work assigned to me, 
so that it was ready for revision by the time we left there. 

I may have mentioned to you a circumstance not personal to me, but 
curious in the history of the North Western Territory— The site of the 
City of Chicago was then known only as the Military Post of Fort 
Dearborn,?? & when Genl-—Scott’s army passed through, my classmate 
Julius Kingsbury ®* laid the foundation of a subsequent large fortune 
by investing a few hundred dollars in the purchase of land which proved 
to be afterwards in the centre of the City- 

In returning to Washington I accompanied Genl. Cass & his family, 
by way of Lake Erie & the Erie Canal®* to Schenectady; whence to 


91 The Black Hawk War in Illinois and Wisconsin was between the United States and 
the Sauk and Fox Indians led by Chief Black Hawk. In 1804 certain spokesmen of their 
tribe ceded to the government of the United States title to 50,000,000 acres of land com- 
prising the northwest half of Illinois and much of southwest Wisconsin and eastern 
Missouri. Black Hawk denied that the agreement was binding. Squatters pushed on the 
land and in 1831 some of them pre-empted Black Hawk’s village, which caused him to 
threaten resistance. The army of regulars and [Illinois militia was embodied, but before 
this Black Hawk yielded, and moved to the Iowa side of the Mississippi. Early in 1832 
he recrossed the river with several hundred men to join the friendly Winnebagoes and 
raised a crop of corn. General Atkinson ordered him to return to Iowa and as he did 
not comply with the order the war was on. Black Hawk slowly retired up Rock River; 
the soldiers pursued—which led to numerous killings and minor acivities. Black Hawk 
soon saw the futility of the contest and made proffers of peace, but they were spurned. 
His followers were pursued to Bad Axe River, where, on August 3, 1832, they were prac- 
tically annihilated. At Fort Armstrong in September, General Scott compelled the Winne- 
bagoes to cede their possessions in Wisconsin and the Sauks and Foxes to cede all eastern 
lowa as a punishment for the war. Dictionary of American History, I, 194-195. 

82 The history of Fort Dearborn between 1803 and 1836 is a fascinating story. By the 
treaty of Greenville in 1795 a tract of land six miles square was ceded to the United States 
about Chicago for a fort, and its establishment was decreed early in 1803, its construction 
was begun in July of that year, with John Whistler as commandant until 1810. It was 
abandoned in the War of 1812, but was reoccupied on July 4, 1816, and the second Fort 
Dearborn was begun. It was garrisoned until 1823, but in 1828 troops were placed there 
again. They were withdrawn again in 1831 but it was again garrisoned in the Black Hawk 
War. In 1833 Chicago began to grow rapidly and Fort Dearborn was finally evacuated in 
= oo the military reservation later became Grant Park. Dictionary of American History, 

93 Julius Jesse Backus Bronson Kingsbury of Connecticut was born in 1801; and died 
in Washington, D. C. He was a soldier of note; entered West Point on June 24, 1819; was 
made second lieutenant on July 1, 1823; first lieutenant on September 13, 1831; and captain 
on February 13, 1887. He was made major of the sixth infantry on May 7, 1849; had been 
brevetted major on August 20, 1847, for gallantry and meritorious conduct in the battles 
of Contreras and Churubusco, Mexico; was dismissed on January 27, 1853; and died on 
= 1856. Heitman, Register, I, 601; Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 
84 From early colonial days links with the western country had been urged by men of 
vision, but there was no attempt to connect the West with the east by means of cheap travel 
until after the Revolution. People soon began to push across the mountains into the fertile 
valleys of the Ohio and other western rivers. Americans early thought of canals and had 
actually constructed some short ones. The leaders in New York realized that real prosperity 
and prominence depended on a canal to the Great Lakes region. For years federal aid 
was implored, but it came not. On July 4, 1817, the work was begun and by 1820 the first 
section was finished. In the fall of 1825 the Erie Canal from Lake Erie to Albany was 
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Albany I had my first journey by locomotive on a railroad— After stop- 
ping at West Point for the Secretary to review the cadets & inspect the 
Academy, we returned to Washington— At the Hotel (Bunker’s) in New 
York, I had a glimpse of Aaron Burr, who called to see Genl. Cass. 

In Washington, the Report on Army Legislation was completed & it 
was presented to the House of Representatives at the next session & 
printed; but no further action on it oceurred— In November of 1832 I 
went to West Point as Judge Advocate of a: General Court Martial of 
thirteen officers of high rank (Genl. Jessup, [sic]®> President) for the 
trial of some cases of misconduct on the part of Cadets, which proved, as 
well as I can remember, to be of little importance— not “dignies vindére 
nodus”— On the completion of this duty I was ordered to report to Capt 
Symington for duty at Washington Arsenal, on the 1*t of January 1833 
I relieved him in the command of that Post. During the ensuing sum- 
mer, my sister Rachel, in company with her husband & my sister Eliza, 
made me a visit on their way to make an extended tour to the North, 
some account of which you may find in her letters to me which have 
been preserved— Eliza went only to Philadelphia, whence she returned 
to her husband in Petersburgh- 

In preparing the draft of the Bill on army Laws, I necessarily made 
first an abstract of the provisions of law then in force: Whilst at Wash” 
arsenal I put this into proper form & had it printed in a small volume, 
under the title of “A Digest of Military Laws,” which was a useful com- 
pendium & book of reference for the army. 

Although patterns had been made, by Capt Symington,®® of new 
gun carriages, &c, for field & garrison artillery, after the new French 
models, nothing further was done in relation to the matter, & there 
seemed little prospect, at that time, of early activity in the business of 
the Ordnance Department— On account of this inactivity, tho’ my situ- 
ation at the Arsenal was pleasant enough, I determined to avail myself 
of what seemed a favorable opportunity of carrying out a long cherished 





completed, the first great canal in the United States was opened. Construction of the 363 
miles had been a herculean undertaking. The cost of $7,000,000 was met by loans; the first 
year’s income was about $1,000,000; and for many years the state enjoyed a tremendous 
canal surplus. The modern New York State Barge Canal was begun in 1905, largely followed 
the original route, and still bears a large percentage of the produce of the West to New York 
and thence to the markets of the world. Dictionary of American History, Il, 225-226. 

95 Thomas Sidney Jesup was born in Virginia in 1788 and died in Washington, D. C., 
June 10, 1860; became a lieutenant in 1808; was adjutant-general to General William Huil > 
1812 ; was elevated to the rank of major on April 6, 1813 ; became a lieutenant-colonel by brevet 
on July 5, 1814; colonel by brevet on July 25, 1814; lieutenant-colonel on April 30, 1817; adju- 
tant-general with the rank of colonel on March 27, 1818 ; quartermaster general with the rank of 
brigadier-general on May 8, 1818; was brevetted major-general on May 8, 1828; assumed 
command of the army in the Creek nation on May 20, 1836; succeeded General Richard K. 
Call on December 8, 1836, in Florida; and on January 24, 1838, was wounded in action by 
the Seminoles at Jupiter Inlet, when Colonel Zachary Taylor took his place. Appleton’s Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography, Ill, 431. 

96 John Symington of Delaware was appointed to West Point from Maryland on Septem- 
ber 10, 1813; became a third lieutenant on ordnance on March 2, 1815; second lieutenant on 
April 8, 1818; first lieutenant on May 17, 1820; captain of ordnance on May 30, 1832 major 
on March 27, 1842; and colonel on August 3, 1861. He retired from the army on June 1, 
1863; was brevetted captain on May 17, 1830, for ten years’ faithful service in one grade; 
and died on April 4, 1864. Heitman, Register, I, 942. 
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purpose of visiting Europe- With the consent of Col. Bomford,®? I 
therefore obtained from Genl. Cass a furlough for a year; & in Septem- 
ber 1833, I left New York in a Sailing Packet for Liverpool, arriving 
there on the 19 Octr, after a very favorable passage—- For a minute 
account of my tour in Europe, I must refer you to my journal- letters 
to my sister Rachel, which were returned to me— The short railroad 
from Liverpool to Manchester, opened in 1830, was still the only one 
in Europe, & my journeys were therefore made by Stage Coaches, 
Diligences, &c, with more pleasure & better opportunity of seeing the 
country than the present rapid conveyances offer; & by untiring indus- 
try I visited, during my year of absence, the British Isles, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, along the Rhine, & Belgium- 

My return voyage in the autumn of 1834, also in a sailing packet, 
was less fortunate than the voyage out, having occupied Forty days; 
miserable days to me, on account of suffering from sea sickness. After 
visiting the several members of my father’s family, as far as Wilming- 
ton, I received orders to take command of the Frankford Arsenal where 
I relieved Col. Worth on 1%t Jany. 1835- Having little to do there 
except to improve the grounds I made occasional visits to the powder 
mills of Dupont®® at Brandywine & Garesché near Wilmington, I had 


97 George Bomford was born in New York in 1780, and died in Boston on March 25, 1848. 
He graduated from West Point on July 1, 1805, after entering the institution on October 
24, 1804; became a second lieutenant in engineers on July 1, 1805; first lieutenant on October 
30, 1806; captain on February 23, 1808; major and assistant commissary-general of ordnance 
on June 18, 1812; major in engineers on July 6, 1812 lieutenant-colonel in ordnance on 
February 9, 1815; was transferred to the first artillery on June 1, 1821; became colonel 
and chief of ordnance on May 30, 1832; had been brevetted lieutenmant-colonel on December 
22, 1814, for meritorious service in the ordnance department; and was brevetted colonel on 
February 9, 1825, for ten years’ faithful service in one grade. From 1805 to 1808 he assisted 
in supervising the erection of forts in New York harbor; from 1808 to 1810 assisted in 
erecting the forts in Chesapeake Bay; from 1810 to 1812 was supervising engineer of the 
works on Governor’s Island; and from 1812 to 1815 was on the ordnance staff with the rank 
of major. He was assistant commissary-general of ordnance from June 18, 1812, and was 
attached to the corps of engineers on July 6, 1812. He introduced bomb cannons made on 
the pattern of his own invention; was continued in the ordnance division even if he was 
in the artillery as colonel; had command over the ordnance corps and bureau at Washington 
after he became colonel in 1832, which position’ he held until 1842, when he was made inspector 

army, arsenals, ordnance, and ammunitions of war, in which capacities he continued until 
his death. In 1841 he conducted experiments to ascertain the expansive force of powder in 
a gun by firing bullets through tubes inserted in the sides. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, I, 309; Heitman, Register, 228-229. 

98 The history of powder manufacture in the United States is the history of the life and 
works of the Du Ponts de Nemours of France and the United States. In both countries 
they were noted scientists, economists, and manufacturers. Pierre Samuel Du Pont de 
Nemours was born in Paris on December 14, 1739, and died near Wilmington, Delaware, on 
August 6, 1817. He was the first of this family to emigrate to America. His son, Victor 
Marie, was born in Paris on October 1, 1767, and died in Philadelphia on January 30, 1827. 
He was in diplomatic service, mainly in America; spent much time in business in New York; 
and made a name for himself. Another son Eleuthére Irénée, was born in Paris on June 
24, 1771, and died in Philadelphia on October 31, 1834. He was a scientist, Lavoisier, the 
eminent French chemist, superintendent of the government powder-mills, offered to take 
him in charge. He went to the royal mills at Essonne to acquire a perfect knowledge of it. 
Here he remained until the first part of the French Revolution. On June 8, 1791, he was 
made superintendent of a publishing house which his father had founded; three times he 
was thrown into prison and placed in the utmost peril; on September 5, 1797, his father 
was imprisoned and his printing press destroyed; but his family sailed to the United States 
in 1799. Some time after his arrival by accident his attention was called to the poor grade 
of powder made in the United States. This gave him the idea of erecting powder works to 
produce a better grade. He returned to France in 1801 and revisited Essonne to secure plans 
and models and returned to the United States in August with some of the machinery. 
Jefferson wanted the works set up in Virginia or Maryland, but on account of slavery 
Du Pont declined. In 1802 he bought a tract of land on Brandywine River, near Wilmington, 
Delaware, where he had plenty of waterpower. He arrived there with his family on July 19, 
1802, and, after many losses and disappointments, he surmounted all difficulties. His powder 
works, the largest in the United States at the time of his sudden death from cholera, were 
greatly increased by his sons and other descendants. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia ef American 
Biography, Il, 263-265. 
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leisure to enjoy frequently the pleasant society of your mother’s family 
& their connections, in Philadelphia- My father & my beautiful & 
charming youngest sister, Laura, made me a visit in 1835, & the latter 
remained some time in Philadelphia, for instruction, at M™ Hackley’s 
school in Portico Row. Your mother accompanied your aunt Becky 
that year on a visit to Kentucky ; & in the summer M* Joe Gratz, Miriam 
Moses, Laura & I made a delightful tour through the interior of Penn- 
sylvania— It is worth while to mention that at Lancaster we hired a 
horse car (one horse) in which we made a very pleasant trip, by our- 
selves, on the rail road to Columbia (I believe)— The rest of the journey 
was, almost entirely, by canal & Stage Coach, (& inclined planes over 
the Mountains,) to Johnstown, back through Bellefonte, Northumber- 
land, Manah Chunk & Eaton- 

On my return from this trip, I was appointed a member of a Mixed 
Board, of Artillery & Ordnance officers, who met at Watervliet Arsenal 
to determine the kind of guns to be used for field artillery, & I pre- 
pared the drawings of the bronze guns recommended by the Board- 

Your aunt Rosa Hays was married that autumn & my father came 
to Philadelphia for the purpose. After the wedding I accompanied my 
father & Laura, on their way home, to Washington, to present my draw- 
ings to the Ordnance Bureau. 

In 1836, on the 18* of June, I was married to your dear mother, my 
faithful, loving & loved companion for 43 years. We made a visit to 
my parents, & to her sister Rosa, at Richmond, & then took up our resi- 
dence at Frankford Arsenal, where your mother suffered from a very 
serious attack of fever, not long after our return— Our time at the arsenal 
passed, after that, very happily, without any remarkable incident. until 
June 5‘ 1837, when our first child, Laura was born. While at Wash- 
ington Arsenal I was taken care of by two excellent servants: Peter 
Marks, a fine looking colored man, who had been the body servant of 
President Monroe, & was set free on his master’s death; and Hugenia, 
his wife, who was brought up in M* Jefferson’s family at Monticello, 
& attended M* J. in his last illness- She had been taken to Washington 
by Mr J’s granddaughter, Miss Randolph®® from whom I hired & pur- 
chased her, in order to prevent her leaving me & perhaps her husband. 
During my absence in Europe they remained at the arsenal with my 
friend Capt Richard Bache,!°° who succeeded me there, & on my return 
I took them to Frankford Arsenal, where they served me faithfully as 


99 Thoman Mann Randolph (October 1, 1768-June 20, 1828) of Virginia was fourteenth 
governor of the state, and Representative in Congress from 1803 to 1807. He married Martha, 
the daughter of Thomas Jefferson. They lived with Jefferson both at Montecello and at the 
White House. Her slaves made up her large family. She supervised everything connected 
with the house and domestic needs of the slaves. It is to one of her daughters that Mordecai 
here refers. National Cyclopadeia of American Biography, V, 446-447. 

100 Captain Richard Bache of Pennsylvania became first lieutenant of the thirty-second 
infantry on April 17, 1813; was transferred to the artillery on May 17, 1815, was second 
lieutenant with the brevet of first lieutenant from April 17, 1813; became first lieutenant on 
June 15, 1817; was transferred to the second artillery on June 1, 1821; became captain of 
ordnance on May 30, 1832; and died on January 13, 1836. Heitman, Register, I, 179. 
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long as I remained there, Eugenia became free, of course, by being 
taken to Pennsylvania, & after we left the arsenal, she & her husband 
lived in Frankford, where he died. She continued to live there, with a 
married daughter, & still evinces, by visits to my family, her affection 
& regard for “her people.” Eugenia died at Frankford Jany. 13 
1885. Peter had died about 25 years before. [In the memoranda is a 
clipping from The Frankford Herald,!°1 Philadelphia, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 17, 1885, giving the “Death of a Noted Woman,” Mrs. Eugenia 
Marks. | 

In September, of that year we went, with her [Laura], to Richmond 
to attend a large meeting of my father’s family- Most of the members 
of the family were assembled there— nearly all, I believe, except the 
family of my brother Solomon, who had settled & married in Mobile- 
We numbered about Twenty five, many of whom there met together 
for the last time- We called this the “Demps” time— My sister Ellen 
writes: June 2"¢ 1879: “The name had its origin in that of a negro man 
whom papa hired, before you were born, & who many years afterwards 
presented himself unexpectedly at our sister Caroline’s after her mar- 
riage, &, strange to say, was immediately recognized by her— She told 
this at the family meeting on Church Hill, & the many repetitions of the 
name, & her emphatic exclamation: “Don’t you remember Demps?” 
caused the adoption of the name for the meeting.” 

In the summer of 1838, I was again appointed a member of a mixed 
Board to assemble at Watervliet Arsenal, for the purpose of deciding 
on the system of carriages for Field Artillery; when the Pattern after 
the French drawings were recommended & adopted— On the journey I 
was accompanied by my wife & child, & we passed some days very 
pleasantly, with your aunts Becky & Ellen, at Long Branch, then a 
small place with two or three Hotels patronized chiefly by Philadel- 
phians; with little show of expense—- It was in September, during the 
session of the Board, that I heard of the death of my father- He had 
been for some time a sufferer from painful maladies; but he had not 
been long confined to his bed— While my father was lying ill, my sister 
Rachel came from Wilmington, hoping to see him again; but at my 
brother’s in Petersburg she was herself taken ill, & her useful & valuable 
life was terminated, at the age of 50 years, on the 23¢ day of June 1838: 
What I have said, in these memoranda, & her interesting letters which 
you have read, will give you some idea of the great loss & affliction which 
all our family experienced in this sad event. Our father was spared the 
pain of knowing that she had departed before him- It is remarkable 
that her husband died suddenly, in the same house, three years after 
my sister’s death. 


101 The Frankford Herald was a weekly newspaper, published in Philadelphia from 1854 
to 1915, when it ceased publication. Union List of Newspapers, p. 612. 
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Soon after the adjournment of the Board I was assigned, by direction 
of M* Poinsett,1°2 Secretary of War, to duty in Washington, as Assis- 
tant to the Chief of Ordnance— Just as we were about to leave Phila- 
delphia, your grandfather Hays died very suddenly; your mother & I 
thus losing our fathers within a few weeks— They were both about 76 yrs 
of age. 

We had been settled but a few months, in the modest looking house, 
still standing at the corner of I. & 18 Sts, when our second child, Rosa, 
was born; your grandmother Hays arrived at our house but a few hours 
previously. February 14 1839. 

As soon as the business of the ordnance office was brought into regular 
order, I began the preparation of the “Ordnance Manual,” a work much 
needed by the Ordnance officers & the army generally. Written in the 
intervals of office work, & interrupted by an official visit to Europe in 
1840, the book was not published until 1841- 

On the 4* of July 1839, occured the shocking calamity of the sudden 
death of my youngest sister Laura— The notice of this sad event which 
you find in the “Family Register” was drawn up by my sister Julia, 
who never recovered, I think from the grief caused by this affliction. 

In 1839, the “Ordnance Board” was organized, for the purpose of 
examining & reporting on all matters relating to the armament & equip- 
ment of the troops, for field & garrison service &c. I was appointed a 
member of the Board, on which I continued to serve until I left the 
Army. The Board generally met once a year in Washington; the mem- 
bers were friendly to each other, & the meetings harmonious & pleasant, 
& the business interesting— The subject of the material of ordnance for 
the field service was not considered as definitively settled, owing to the 
opposition made by the iron founders to the adoption of bronze for that 
purpose, & in the spring of 1840, M* Poinsett, Secretary of War, (under 
the Presidency of Mt Van Buren,) determined to send a deputation of 
the Ordnance Board, to visit the arsenals & cannon foundries of some 
of the principal powers of Europe, to investigate the subject- Major 
Baker,!°? I and Capt Huger, were selected for this service, & Major 


102 Joel Roberts Poinsett was born in Charleston, South Carolina, on March 2, 1779; spent 
his early childhood in England; returned to America in 1788; was educated in Connecticut 
and in Great Britain, graduating from the University of Edinburg, Scotland, in medicine; 
attended a military school in Woolich, England; returned to South Carolina in 1800; studied 
law for a few months; traveled extensively in Europe from 1801 to 1809, returning to the 
United States for short intervals; was sent by Madison to South America in 1809 on a 
diplomatic mission to investigate the prospects of the revolutionary movements there; re- 
turned to Charleston in 1816; was a member of the legislature there from 1816 to 1820; 
became president of the board of public works; declined the offer of President Monroe to 
become commissioner to South America; served in Congress from March 4, 1821, to March 7, 
1825; was minister to Mexico from 1825 to 1829; was Secretary of War from 1837 to 
—_ ta died in South Carolina on December 12, 1851. Biographical Directory of Congress, 
Pp. 5 

103 Rufus Lathrop Baker of Connecticut became assistant deputy commissary of ordnance 
on March 12, 1813; was retained as first lieutenant of ordnance on February 8, 1815; became 
captain of ordnance on May 1, 1817; was transferred to the third artillery on June 1, 1821; 
was transferred to the first artillery on August 23, 1823; became captain of ordnance on 
May 30, 1832; was raised to the rank of major on July 6, 1838; and was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel on July 10, 1851. He was brevetted major on May 21, 1827, for 
ten years of faithful service in one grade; was brevetted lieutenant-colonel on May 30, 
1848, for meritorious conduct particularly in prosecuting the war with Mexico; and resigned 
on December 31, 1854. Heitman, Register, I, 184-185. 
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Wade,!°4 a former officer of the Ordnance Dept, well versed in foundry 
business, was associated with us— I gave up my house in Washington & 
took my family to Philadelphia, to remain with your grandmother 
during my absence, & our party sailed from New York, in a Steamer, 
early in April— For the particulars of this my second tour in Europe 
I must again refer you to my letters, addressed this time to your mother. 

I will only mention here that, a short time after our arrival in Eng- 
land, I had a very severe attack of inflamatory rheumatism which de- 
tained me six weeks in Birmingham, where I was faithfully & tenderly 
nursed by my friend Huger: The other two members of the commission 
having pursued their journey we joined them at Stockholm, made a tour 
through Sweden, visited Russia & returned through Northern Germany, 
the Rhine, Belgium & France, to England; returning home in Novem- 
ber- At Berlin I heard of the birth of my oldest son, Alfred, which 
occured whilst I was in Sweden: In November 1841 my second son 
Frank was born, in the house in the “Seven Buildings,” where also he 
died in 1843: (July 24**) He was a beautiful & engaging child. 

The winter of 1840, ’41 we passed in a house on 13** St, Washington, 
removing in 1841 to the “Seven Buildings,” whilst I resumed my place 
in the ordnance office— Lt. Col. Talcott!®5 was then in charge of the 
Ordnance Bureau, Col. Bomford having been assigned, (for the purpose 
of removing him) by M® Poinsett, to special duty- In 1841 I got out the 
first edition of the “Ordnance Manuel- In the spring of 1842 I was 
relieved from duty in the office & ordered to accompany Col. Bomford 
on a tour of inspection of the Arsenals— During the long time that I was 
on duty in the War Department, first in the Engineer Bureau & then 
in the Ordnance, I had frequent occasion, in the absence of the chief 
of the Bureau, to hold personal intercourse with the ten or more twelve 
Secretaries who presided over the Department, successively, & with 
several of them I had quite confidential relations; by all of them, I may 
say, 1 was treated with courtesy & regard— I remember that one day when 
I entered Gen. Cass’s room, with some papers to be submitted to him, I 
saw that he had been annoyed by the confused statements of a high officer 
whom I met at the door; he said cheerfully: “I am always glad to see 
you, M™ Mordecai; you never come with your finger in your mouth.” 


104 William Wade of New Jersey was appointed from Pennsylvania first lieutenant and 
assistant deputy commissary of ordnance on March 12, 1813; became captain of ordnance on 
February 9, 1815; was transferred to the fourth artillery on June 1, 1821; was b 
major on February 9, 1825, for ten years faithful service in one grade; was assigned to the 
ordnance corps on May 30, 1832, an assignment which he declined and withdrew from the 
service; and died on January 24, 1875. Heitman, Register, I, 991. 


105 George Talcott of Connecticut was appointed second lieutenant in the twenty-fifth 
infantry on July 10, 1813; became first lieutenant on March 14, 1814; retained as captain and 
deputy commissary of ordnance on February 8, 1815; was transferred to the second artillery 
on June 1, 1821; became lieutenant-colonel of ordnance on May 30, 1832; and was made 
colonel and chief. of ordnance on March 25, 1848. He was brevetted major on August 5, 
1823, for ten years faithful service in one grade; and was given the brevet rank of brigadier- 
general on May 30, 1848, for meritorious duct, particularly in the Mexican War. He 
was dismissed on July 10, 1851, and died on April 36. 1862. Heitman, Register, I, 943. 
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In our inspection tour Col. Bomford & I visited every arsenal in the 
country; eating strawberries at New Orleans in the beginning of April & 
at Augusta, Maine, in July- At Mobile I had the pleasure of seeing again 
my brother Solomon who was living, with a large family, at his pretty 
country place at Summerville, a few miles from town- 

On my return to Washington I was assigned to the duty of construct- 
ing a Ballistic Pendulum!°® for experiments on Gunpowder &c— The 
iron work was made at West Point Foundry & in attending to its con- 
struction I spent some weeks very pleasantly at M*™ Kemble’s & Mr 
Parrott’s-1°7 The Pendulums were put up, as you know, at Washington 
Arsenal, of which my friend Symington was then in command; but I 
continued to live in the city— 

It was in 1843 that the dreadful accident occured on board the 
Steamer Princeton, by the bursting of a 12 Inch gun, which caused the 
death of several distinguished officers of the Government who had gone 
on an excursion down the Potomac, on the vessel-!°8 Among the victims 
was Capt Beverly Kennon!°® of the Navy, a son of our old friend M™ 
Kennon of Warrenton memory-!!° His brother came from Richmond 


106 The ballistic pendulum is a piece of apparatus invented by Benjamin Robbins for 
ascertaining the velocity of military projectiles and consequently the explosive force of 
gunpowder. A piece of ordnance is fired against a cast-iron case filled with bags of sand 
which forms the ball of the pendulum and the percussion causes the pendulum to vibrate. 
The distance through which it vibrates is measured on a copper are by an index carrying 
a vernier, and the amount of vibration forms a measure of the force or velocity of the ball. 
This form of apparatus is now out of date. Century Dictionary and Cyclopaedia, I, 432. 

107 Robert Parker Parrott of New Hampshire was born on October 5, 1804, and died in 
Cold Springs, New York, on December 24, 1877. He entered West Point on July 1, 1820; 
was brevetted second lieutenant of the first artillery on July 1, 1824, and second lieutenant 
of the third artillery on the same day; became first lieutenant on August 27, 1831; was 
made captain in ordnance on January 13, 1836; resigned on October 31, 1836; and retired 
to private life. He was an instructor in West Point from 1824 to 1829, in natural and 
experimental philosophy for the first two years and in mathematics for two years, and 
then for one year he was principal assistant in the former subjects. He was in the war 
against the Creeks in 1836, but resigned to become superintendent of the West Point Iron 
and Cannon Foundry at Cold Springs, New York. Here he devised and perfected the system 
of rifled cannon and projectiles that is known by his name. These were used extensively in 
the Civil War, and were first put to the test at Bull Run. They were made entirely from 
cast iron. He refused to profit greatly by his invention. From 1844 to 1847 he was judge 
of Putman County court of common pleas. Until 1867 he retained his connection with the 
West Point eer after which he directed and was president of various industrial enter- 
prises. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IV, 660-661; Heitman, Register, I, 772. 

108 On eet 28, 1844, when the President John Tyler, all the members of his cabinet, 
many members of Congress, and other distinguished citizens, with several ladies, were on 
board the steamer of war Princeton, on a trial trip down the Potomac from Washington, 
as it got opposite Mount Vernon one of the largest guns on the Princeton, in firing a salute, 
burst, scattering its deadly fragments around. The Secretary of War, Abel P. Upshur, 
Secretary of the Navy, T. W. Gilmer, and David Gardiner of New York were killed, but no 
one else was seriously injured. According to Mordecai’s account here given Captain Kennon 
was also killed. Harper’s Encyclopedia of American History, VII, 297. 

109 Beverly Kennon became a midshipman on May 18, 1809; was appointed lieutenant on 
July 24, 1813; was promoted to commander on April 24, 1828; was made captain on February 
9, 1837; and was killed by accident on February 28, 1844. He was born in Virginia on 
April 7, 1793; made rapid progress in the navy; served in the Algerine War; was chief of 
the bureau of construction and repairs from March, 1843, until his death; was a life-long 
friend of Upshur, with whom he died; and by whose side he was buried in the Congressional 
Cemetery in Washington, D. C. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IV, 552-553; 
Edward W. Collahan, List of Officers of the Navy of the United State and of Marine Corps, 
1775-1900, p. 8311; General Register of the United States Navy and Marine Corps, 1782 to 
1882, p. 405. 

110 Beverley Kennon’s parents were Richard and Elizabeth Beverley (Munford) Kennon. His 
father rose to the rank of brigadier-general in the Revolution; served in the Virginia legis- 
lature; and was the first governor of the Territory of Louisiana. His mother was a daughter 
of Colonel Robert Munford of Richland, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. His family descended 
from Richard Kennon who came to Virginia before 1670. National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, IV, 552-553. 
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to attend to the interment & at his request, I had the little monument 
erected in the congressional cemetery, over the graves which contain 
Capt. Kennon’s remains & those of his friend M* Upshur,!! the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who was also a victim of this disaster- 

In 1843, Congress having refused to make an appropriation for the 
expenses of a Board of Visitors at the Mily. Academy, a Board of Army 
officers of whom I was one, was sent to West Point to attend the Gen- 
eral Examination— Genl. Scott was the President of the Board; 

In September (7) 1843, our third daughter Miriam was born in 
Philadelphia, at the house of her grandmother Hays. 

I think it was in 1844, & Genl. Grant was one of the graduates— that, 
for some special purpose, an unusual meeting of the Ordnance Board 
was called at Washington in the middle of a very hot summer— Your 
mother went with her sister Ellen, and Josephine & Laura, to Long 
Branch, & I remember the delight with which, after sweltering at Gads- 
by’s Hotel, I hurried off to join them there, & plunge into the refreshing 
ocean bath. From there we made a short visit to West Point & returned 
to Washington- In the autumn of 1844 I again relieved my friend Sym- 
ington in the command of Washington Arsenal, where I continued the 
Experiments with the Ballistic Pendulum, the first Report on which 
was printed in 1845- 

November 16** 1844, our fourth daughter Emma was born, very soon 
after our removal to the arsenal- She was an uncommonly beautiful 
child, & we were greatly distressed at her early death, in February 
(4%) 1846, at the arsenal— 

Before the completion of these Experiments, the discovery of Gun 
Cotton!12 [sic] was made in Germany, & the secret of its preparation was 
brought to this country by M™ W™ Robertson, an acquaintance of my 
brother’s in Mobile- The secret was communicated to me confidentially, 
in order that I might prepare some of the gun cotton for trial in fire 
arms— You will remember how I used to burn little bits of it in the 
palms of your hands— After trial, I was obliged to report, greatly to Mt 
Robertson’s disappointment, that it was not suitable for use in Artillery 
or small arms, & my judgment has been confirmed by very extensive & 
elaborate trial of it, at great cost, in Europe; especially in Austria— 


111 Abel Parker Upshur was born in Virginia on June 17, 1790, and died near Washington, 
D. C., on February 28, 1844. He received a classical education; studied law; was admitted 
to the bar in 1810; and practiced in Richmond, Virginia, until 1824, when he removed to his 
estate in Northampton County, which county he represented in the legislature. In 1826 he 
was appointed a judge in the general court of Virginia; was a member of the convention 
of 1829; was again elected judge in the same court, which office he held until 1841; and then 
became Secretary of the Navy. When Daniel Webster resignd in 1843 he became Secretary 
of State. In politics he belonged to the extreme state-rights pro-slavery school of the South. 
He was killed when the big wrought-iron gun, on being fired the third time, exploded on 
board the Princeton. Besides a number of essays Judge Upshur was the author of several 
legal and constitutional books. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, VI, 213-214. 

112 Guncotton is a general name for the nitrates of cellulose prepared by digesting cotton 
or other forms of cellulose in nitric acid or in a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. 
Various forms of this substance are made and used in ordnance. Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopaedia, III, 2658. 
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I continued in command of the arsenal, preparing material & ammu- 
nition for use in the war with Mexico, during the greater part of the 
war— In July 1847, whilst my brother Saml. was on a visit to us, we 
received news of the death of my brother Augustus, at his farm near 
my father’s former place, Spring Farm- Your uncle & I reached his 
house just in time to attend his remains to the grave. Our third son, 
who was born in Philadelphia, September 8** 1847, was named, after 
my brother, Augustus. 

In 1848 I received the Brevet of Major in the Army, “For meritorious 
Conduct”—"8 

In 1848, I was temporarily relieved from the command of the 
arsenal, in order to attend, at the Ordnance Office, to the preparation of 
elaborate, detailed drawings & description of the “Artillery for the Land 
service”— Field, Siege & Garrison- These having been completed, en- 
graved & printed in 1849, I resumed command of the arsenal where I 
had continued to reside— where our fourth son, & youngest child, Gratz, 
was born December 17** 1849. 

In 1850, I prepared & published the Second Edition of the Ordnance 
Manual. 

In 1852, whilst I was on a visit to my mother’s house in Richmond, 
I received an invitation to be one of the Judges at the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition in New York, which I accepted & acted on. In June 1853, 
whilst I was one day at the Washington Navy Yard, making some 
experiments with Capt Dahlgren,!!4 I received a summons to go to the 
War Office, where Mt Davis, Secretary of War, informed me that he 
wished me to go on secret service to Mexico— Among the claimants for 
indemnity for damages inflicted on United States citizens by the Mexi- 
cans, there was a man named Gardiner,!15 who in conjunction with 
some persons in Mexico, obtained an award for a large claim (more 
than $500,000) for injury to his mining operations— This claim was, 
after the payment of the money, discovered to be fraudulent, & the object 

1138 On May 30, 1848, Alfred Mordecai was brevetted major for meritorious conduct in the 
performance of his duties in prosecution of the war with Mexico. Heitman, Register, I, 724. 

114 John Adolph Dahlgren was born in Philadelphia on November 13, 1809; enlisted in 
the navy on February 1, 1826; passed midshipman on April 28, 1832; became a lieutenant 
on March 8, 1837; was made commander on September 14, 1855; was promoted to captain 
on July 16, 1862; became rear admiral on February 7, 1863 and died in Washington on 
July 12, 1870. He was one of America’s most important naval officers, making many improve- 
ments in naval warfare, and was an outstanding Union man in the Civil War. National 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IX, 377-380; Thomas H. S. Hamersly, General Register 
of the United States and Marine Corps for One Hundred Years, 1782 to 1882, p. 188. 

115 The George A. Gardiner claim is illustrative of many fraudulent American claims. 
Thomas Corwin, a Kentuckian (July 29, 1794-December 18, 1865), held many offices. He 
was a Representative in Congress from March 4, 1831, to May 20, 1840, from Ohio, United 
States Senator from March 4, 1845, to July 20, 1850, and Secretary of the Treasury from 
July 23, 1850, to March 7, 1852. While in the Senate Corwin became attorney for Doctor 
Gardiner who had a large claim against Mexico. It was covered by the treaty of 1848 
between the United States and Mexico, providing that certain claims were to be adjusted 
and paid by the United States. In less than a year after being employed as attorney, 
Corwin in conjunction with his brother bought an interest in the claim for which they 
actually paid $22,000. Before he became Secretary of the Treasury, he disposed of this 
and other claims and transferred his shares. It would have been different had not Gardiner’s 
claim turned out to be a “naked fraud upon the treasury of the United States,” and had not 


Corwin realized a handsome profit for his share in the transaction. James Ford Rhodes, 
History of the United States, I, 298; Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 849. 
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of the mission proposed to me was to obtain evidence of the fraud, to be 
used on the trial of Gardiner who had been arrested. The party whom 
I took with me from Washington consisted of Dt Cooper!!® of the 
Army Medical Staff, who had been for some years stationed on the 
Mexican frontier; M* Bowes, a gentleman who had resided in Mexico, 
& W™ Leach, a faithful soldier of the detachment arsenal — At New 
York, after making such arrangements as appeared necessary for the 
land journey in Mexico, we embarked in the little United States Steamer, 
Vixen, Capt Swartwout,!17 & left the post under sealed orders; as it 
was necessary that the departure of the expedition should not be known 
in Mexico before our arrival there. We were detained some days at 
Havanna for repairs to the steam machinery; & there I found my gun 
cotton friend Robertson established as U. S. Consul— Proceeding to 
Tampico we procured horses, pack mules & a guide— Lieut Hanson of the 
Vixen obtained permission from the Captain to accompany me, & 
proved a very agreeable & useful addition to the party- Leaving Tam- 
pico in the rainy season we had a difficult & unpleasant journey, towards 
the South West, to the Village of Sagunillas where the mines were said 
to be located— If you can find my note book kept during the journey, 
you will find the details of it there. It is sufficient to say here that a 
horseback journey, of 500 miles on roads or paths not practicable for 
wheel carriages, we reached the city of Queretaro, whence, by diligence 
through the cities of Mexico, Puebla, & Jalapa, we again reached the 
sea coast at Vera Cruz, & after as little delay as possible there (in the 
latter part of July) we went in a steamer to New Orleans— In that City 
yellow fever had prevailed fearfully & the city was nearly deserted- 
Although we remained there but a few hours, our companion Hanson 
did not escape the infection, which caused his death soon after he had 
rejoined his vessel at Pensacola~ At Mobile I had again an opportunity 
to see my good brother, who was then living still in his handsome house 
at Spring Hall which was aftewards unfortunately burnt- My sister 
M* Plunkett was then living also at a little cottage in the city- At Rich- 
mond, I stopped a day to see my mother & her family, & I reached home, 
at the arsenal, towards the last of August— To escape the malarial fevers 


116 George E. Cooper of Pennsylvania was assistant surgeon on August 28, 1847; was made 
major surgeon on May 21, 1861; became a colonel medical director on February 25, 1865, to 
June 30, 1865; was made lieutenant-colonel assistant medical purveyor on December 2, 1876; 
was brevetted lieutenant-colonel on September 1, 1864; was brevetted colonel on March 13, 
1865, for faithful and meritorious service during the Civil War; and died on April 13, 1881. 
Heitman, Register, I, 326. 

117 Samuel Swartwout was born in New York City on May 10, 1804, and died in Brooklyn, 
New York, on February 5, 1867. He enlisted in the navy on May 10, 1820; became a past 
midshipman on June 4, 1831; was engaged in suppressing piracy in the West Indies from 
1834 to 1837; became a lieutenant on February 9, 1837; was inspector of provisions and 
clothing in New York navy yard from 1841 to 1845; cruised among the West Indies from 
1845 to 1847; spent three more years at the New York navy yard, when he was sent out 
with the coast survey in 1851; and became a commander on September 14, 1855. As com- 
mander of the Massachusetts in the Pacific squadron from 1855 to 1857 he had several 
engagements with the Indians in the Puget Sound area; from 1861 to 1863 he commanded 
the Portsmouth of the Western Gulf blockading squadron in which he took part in the 
engagements about Forts Jackson and St. Philip on the lower Mississippi and the consequent 
capture of New Orleans; he was then placed on waiting orders; but when his health failed 
he was retired on May 10, 1866. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, VI, 5. 
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there, I took my family to Carlisle Springs, Penn*, & after a short visit 
to Philadelphia, we returned to the arsenal in October— Gardiner’s trial 
took place a short time afterwards; he was convicted & he took poison 
in the court room & died in a few hours. 

In 1854 we again left the arsenal in the summer & spent some time 
quite pleasantly at Cocke’s Tavern, on the old state road, near the foot 
of the Blue Ridge in Virginia- 

On the 318* December 1854, I was promoted to be Major in the Ord- 
nance Department. 

Early in 1855, whilst I was temporarily engaged at the War Office, 
in reviewing the General Army Regulations, in connection with Capt. 
J™° Lee, (Judge advocate General,) the Secretary of War, M™ Davis, 
proposed to send me, with a company of officers, to visit Europe & wit- 
ness the military operations in the Crimea—118 After Col. Mansfield, 
then Inspector General had declined the mission, for private reasons, 
Major Delafield of the1!® of the corps of Engineers & Capt McClellan 
of the Cavalry, were selected as the other members of the commission— 
Col. Robt E. Lee of the Cavalry was also spoken of, which I mention 
as worthy of remark; because all those named had belonged to the Corps 
of Engineers. 

For the particulars of this my second official mission to Europe, I 
must again refer you to my letters to your mother. During the year of 
our absence we visited England, France, Germany & Russia; went 
through Vienna, by the unfinished Alpine Railroad to Trieste; thence 


118 The Crimean War (1853-1856) was between Russia on one side and Turkey, England, 
France, and Sardinia on the other. It began on account of the demand of Russia for a pro- 
tectorate over the Greek subjects of the sultan. After Russia was defeated the Treaty of 
Paris, signed on March 30, 1856, formally ended the war. Century and Cylcopedia, 

291. 

a Richard Delafield was born in New York City on September 1, 1798, the son of John 
and Ann Delafield. He graduated from West Point in 1818, at the head of his class, having 
entered the school on May 4, 1814: became second lieutenant in engineering on July 24, 1818; 
was made draftsman to the American boundary commission under the treaty of Ghent; was 
raised to the rank of first lieutenant in 1820; became captain in 1828; was assistant engineer 
in the construction of Forts Monroe and Calhoun from 1819 to 1824; was engaged in improve- 
ments on the Mississippi; was supervising engineer on the Cumberland Road; and assisted 
in erecting Fort Delaware and in improving Fort Mifflin and the Delaware River, harbor, 
and breakwater. In 1838 he became a major and superintendent over West Point, in which 
capacity he made such improvements as greatly to increase the reputation of the school. 
From 1845 to 1856 he was supervising engineer of New York Harbor defense, of the New 
York harbor improvements, and of the New York lighthouse district. He was then made 
chief engineer of the department of Texas; was on the board of improvement of rivers and 
harbors and for armaments fortifications; was president of the committee for revision 
of the curriculum of studies of West Point; and held other assignments. In 1855 he was 
senior member of a committee sent to the Crimea, during the war there, to report on the 
modern methods of warfare. He was assisted by Major Alfred Mordecai and Captain George 
B. McClellan. Each member of the committee made a separate report. That of Delafield 
was a massive quarto volume illustrated, containing a comprehensive treatise on the art 
of war in Europe in 1854-1856. After serving as superintendent of West Point for five years 
he asked to be relieved in 1861; was made lieutenant-colonel in 1861 and colonel in 
1803; was placed on Governor Morgan’s staff in 1863 to assist in organizing and equipping 
the forces of New York and for supplying ordnance supplies for the Atlantic and Great 
Lakes defenses; was in charge of the strengthening of the New York harbor fortifications; 
and was on several important boards and commissions. On April 22, 1864, he became chairman 
of the United States engineers with the rank of brigadier-general and took up his residence 
in Washington. He was brevetted major-general on March 13, 1865, for faithful, meri- 
torious, and distinguished services in the engineering department during the Civil War. 
After his retirement from active service on August 8, 1866, until his death in Washington 
on November 5, 1873, he spent his winters in Washington and summers in New York City. 
National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XI, 29-30; Heitman, Register, I, 365. 
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by water to Constantinople & the Crimea; back by the same route to 
Vienna & then through Northern Italy to Southern France, & from 
England again home in the spring of 1856— In leaving the arsenal for 
this journey I had turned over the command to Major W™. H. Bell,12° 
whom I have before mentioned as my first instructor in Mathematics 
at the Mily. Acady; & after my departure my family removed to Col. 
Graham’s house on I. Street, in the City & afterwards to Philadelphia 
near your grandmother’s. i 

On my return we took a house near the War Office, in Washington, 
where we spent the following winter & spring- By the kindness of 
Pres*t Pierce & Secretary Davis an appointment to the Mily. Acady. was 
given that winter to my son Alfred. 

1857, In the Summer of 1857 I was assigned to the command of 
Watervliet arsenal, opposite to Troy, where we spent more than three 
years very happily; enjoying the pleasant society of Troy & frequent 
visits from relatives & friends from a distance- I was occasionally 
called away by attendance on Ordnance Boards & Court Martial—- The 
latter at St Louis & New York- & in 1860 as a member of a Board of 
Officers convened in New York for the purpose of revising the course of 
studies at the Mily. Acady., with reference to the adoption of an Aca- 
demic Term of five years, instead of four, which did not take effect, on 
account of the Civil War. 

1861 In the spring of 1861, when the first gun was fired in that 
Calamitous Conflict, I was with some other Ordnance officers, at Fort 
Monroe, making trials of a sea coast gun carriage. I had taken your 
mother & Laura with me to Richmond, & being ordered to return imme- 
diately to my post, I hastened back with them to Watervliet Arsenal- 
When Civil War became inevitable, unwilling to engage in it, for rea- 
sons peculiar to myself, I resigned my commission in the army, (being 
then a Major in the Ordnance Department,) & retired with my family 
to Philadelphia, which has been their home ever since— 

1865 Early in 1865 I was invited by my friend Col. Andrew Talcott,!2! 
Chief Engineer of the Vera Cruz & Mexican Railway, to assist him in 
that work- after the close of Military operations in this Country I 
accepted Col. Talcott’s offer, & before my departure for Mexico, I made 


120 William Haywood Bell of North Carolina became a cadet in West Point on September 
25, 1816; was made third lieutenant of ordnance on July 1, 1820; was transferred to the 
third artillery on June 1, 1821, with the rank of second lieutenant from July 1, 1820; was 
transferred to the fourth artillery on August 16, 1821; became assistant quartermaster on 
November 1, 1830; was captain of ordnance on May 30, 1832; was given the rank of major 
on March 25, 1848; resigned on May 28, 1861; and died on December 20, 1865. Heitman, 
Register, I, 208. 

121 Andrew Talcott of Connecticut became a cadet in West Point on March 14, 1815; was 
brevetted second lieutenant on July 24, 1818; became second lieutenant on August 14, 1818; 
and first lieutenant on October 1, 1820. He was brevetted captain on October 1, 1830, for ten 
years faithful service in one grade; rose to the rank of captain on December 22, 1830; 
resigned on September 21, 1836; and died on April 22, 1883. Heitman, Register, I, 943; 
National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XIII, 405. 
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a brief visit to the few remaining members of my father’s family in 
Virginia & N° Carolina— My mother, my sisters Caroline & Eliza & my 
brother Samuel had died during the War; My brother George lived 
until 1871; & there now remains of my father’s large family of children, 
only my sisters Ellen & Emma & myself. 

In June 1865, I sailed for Vera Cruz, but was unluckily detained a 
fortnight at Havanna, where I did not escape fever; though fortunately 
not yellow fever. 

‘My duties in connection with the Railway kept me in the principal 
Office in the City of Mexico; & in the delightful climate of that elevated 
tropical region, I passed sixteen months very pleasantly. A considerable 
number of the Officers of the Confederate army had gone to Mexico at 
the close of the Civil War, & formed a friendly colony in the City; 
well received by Col. Talcott & his agreeable family at their charming 
Villa, the “Casa Amarilla,” in Tacubaya— 

1866 Financial difficulties of the Railway Company in England, & 
the Collapse of the Imperial government and French occupation, in 
Mexico, caused a suspension of the operations on the Railway, when the 
work was well advanced towards completion, & in the autumn of 1866 
I returned home by way of New Orleans— 

At Mobile I had the satisfaction of a third & last visit to my brother 
Solomon ; he had been for some time totally blind, & he was then living 
in a cottage- near his house at Summerville, which had been accidently 
burned. 

At Raleigh I again saw my brother George, also for the last time, 
until he was suffering from fatal illness, in Feby 1871. 

Novr 1** I reached home just in time to attend, with your aunt Ellen 
Mordecai, the wedding of my son Alfred in Washn. Novr 15. 1866. 

1867 Not long after my return, in the summer of 1867, through the 

kind interposition of an old Army friend, Genl. Danl. Tyler!22 & other 


122 Daniel Tyler was born in Connecticut on January 7, 1799, and died in New York City 
on November 30, 1882. He graduated from West Point in 1819; became a second lieutenant 
of light artillery on July 1, 1819; was raised to the rank of first lieutenant on May 6, 1824; 
and resigned on May 31, 1834. He became colonel of the Connecticut infantry on April 23, 
1861; was made brigadier-general of the Connecticut volunteers on May 10, 1861: was 
honorably mustered out on August 11, 1861; became brigadier-general of volunteers on 
March 138, 1862; and resigned on April 4, 1864. From 1824 to 1826 he served in the Fortress 
Monroe Artillery School for practice, of which for a time he was adjutant. In April, 1829, 
he was admitted to the Artillery School of Practice at Metz, where he translated French 
and wrote on French military affairs. After his return to the United States he held many 
positions in the army before he resigned. In 1834 he was made president of an iron and 
coal company in Lycoming County, Pennsylvania, and was sent to Great Britain to examine 
methods of coal mining and iron mills. Later he held many other positions in private 
industry. He fought during the Civil War on the Mississippi and in the East as colonel 
and brigadier-general ; travelled extensively in the South, in Cuba, and in Europe after his 
resignation in 1864; returned to the United States in 1872; founded large cotton and iron 
manufactures in Alabama; and built the town of Anniston in that state. From 1873 to 1879 
he was president of the Mobile and Montgomery Railroad; invested in Texas land; and 
established “Capote Farm” of 20,000 acres, which was his winter residence. Appleton’s Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography, VI, 192-198; Heitman, Register, I, 977. 
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friends, & the favorable consideration of it by M* Thomson,!?% 
Mr Scott!24 & Genl Wistar,125 I received an appointment in the Office 
of the Pennsylvania Railway Company, which has afforded me the 
means of respectable support for my family; aided by the resources 
which my daughters derive from their laborious occupation, steadily 
& cheerfully pursued—“Many daughters have done virtuously, but you 
have excelled them all.” 

This great reverse of fortune, in the evening of life, I have endeav- 
ored to bear with philosophical patience; solaced by the companionship 
of my affectionate wife & by the love & good conduct of our dear chil- 
dren; not without also the comfort afforded by the sympathy & regard 
of many kind & esteemed friends, in our retirement. 


123 John Edgar Thomson was born in Delaware County, Pennsylvania, on February 10, 
1808, and died in Philadelphia on May 27, 1874. He was the son of John Thomson, the 
engineer who planned the first experimental railway in the United States, and received a 
thorough education and training in the profession by his father. In 1827 he was employed 
on a survey of the Philadelphia and Columbia Railway; entered the service of the Camden 
and Amboy Railroad three years later as principal assistant engineer of the eastern division ; 
became chief engineer of the Georgia Railroad in 1832, and later general manager; became 
chief engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1847; and in 1852 was elevated to the presi- 
dency of that road, which position he retained until his death. For the twenty-seven years 
he had charge of the Pennsylvania that railroad paid dividends every period except one 
half year in 1857. He had remarkable engineering ability and executive skill. He was also 
connected with other railroad enterprises and was director in many companies. Appleton’s 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography, VI, 99. 

124 Thomas Alexander Scott was born in Franklin County, Pennsylvania, on December 28, 
1824, and died in Derby, Pennsylvania, on May 21, 1881. He attended the village school; clerked 
in a country store; was clerk on a toll road in Pennsylvania; and became connected 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1850. In 1858 he became general superintendent of 
the road; was made vice-president in 1859; and developed into one of the most enterpris- 
ing railroad men in the United States. At the beginning of the Civil War he was appointed 
to the staff of Governor Andrew G. Curtin, and became very energetic in equipping and 
supplying volunteers, and in speeding them to Washington. On April 27, 1861, he was asked 
to open a new line from Philadelphia to Washington, which he did in a short time. He 
became colonel of volunteers on May 3, 1861, and on May 23 was given charge of all govern- 
ment railroads and telegraph lines. On August 1, 1861, he was appointed Assistant Secretary 
of war, which office he was the first to hold. He was sent to organize transportation in the 
Northwest in January, 1862, and in March to perform the same duties on the Western rivers; 
but he resigned on June 1, 1862, so as to devote his whole time to railroad affairs. On Sep- 
tember 24, 1863, he entered government service to superintend the transportation of two 
army corps to Chattanooga, Tennessee. He helped secure control of western lines for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and in 1871, when a separate company was organized to manage 
these lines, he was made its president. He was also the president of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road from March, 1871, to March, 1872, and became president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in 1874, but failing health caused him to travel abroad in 1878, and he resigned on 
June 1, 1880. He was projector of the Texas Pacific Railroad and for many years its 
president. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, V, 439. 

125 Isaac Jones Wistar was born in Philadelphia on November 14, 1827. He was descended 
from Caspar Wistar, who emigrated from Germany in 1717, and erected the first glass 
factory in America. Isaac became a lawyer and practiced in Philadelphia. In 1849, with a 
small party from Georgia, he traveled across the plains to California, and after an adven- 
turous life on the west cost he spent several years in th employmnt of the Hudson Bay 
Company in the far Northwest. In a night attack by the Indians only he and one other 
of his party escaped, but he was seriously wounded. He then returned to California where 
he studied law and took up the work of a lawyer. In 1861 he raised a regiment of sixteen 
companies and took an active part in the war. He was wounded several times in the battle 
of Ball’s Bluff; became colonel soon after this; was left on the field at Antietam as dead, for 
which he was made brigadier-general; was made commander of the eastern division of Vir- 
ginia; and was given a sword by the citizens of Pennsylvania. After the close of war he 
refused to remain in the army; returned to Philadelphia; became president of the Union 
(later Pennsylvania) Canal Company; and finally all the canals and coal companies under 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company were put under his charge, employing several thousand 
men. He was president of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences for four terms, 
and was president of the American Philosophical Society. He wrote several scientific papers: 
held many honorary positions at home and abroad; donated a fine building for the Anatomical 
Museum, first established in 1808, by his ancestor, Professor Caspar Wistar; secured a 
charter and settled a liberal permanent endowment upon Wistar Institute of Anatomy and 
Biology, by far the most important collection of its kind in America—a very valuable asset 
to the University of Pennsylvania; and was in every way a valuable citizen to his state 
and nation. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XII, 359. 
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1884 Octr 6** My sister Ellen died at Buckrow Farm near Fort Mon- 
roe, V*, on the 6 of October 1884; within one month of completing 
her 94 year— 

On the 3¢ of May 1885, our dear Alfred’s wife, Sally Maynadier,1?¢ 
died at M™ Edgar’s (née Carmichael) near the arsenal at Augusta 
Georgia, on her return from Florida, where her devoted husband had 
accompanied her, in hopes of relief from disease of the lungs. 

“Golden Wedding.” 1886 June 1%* June 1** 1886 completed Fifty Years 
of loving union with your dear mother—- We had the happiness of the 
presence at our house, (1816 Delancy Place) of our three daughters & 
three sons, & our two granddaughters; their two brothers remaining at 
Governor’s Island N. York where there bereaved father is stationed. 

1886. June 1%t Six hundred notices of the Anniversary had been sent 
to our friends, far & near, & they were responded to by the most affec- 
tionate & touching replies & tokens of love & esteem from all quarters. 
Our rooms were profusely decorated with beautiful floral offerings, & 
they were fitted with a crowd of cheerful, happy faces, beaming with 
pleasure in the expression of good wishes & congratulations rare & 
interesting occasion; whilst the tables in a room above were covered 
with superb presents, as mementoes of the happy event- It is useless 
for me to try to express the grateful emotions which filled all our hearts 
to overflowing at these manifestations of affectionate regard, showered 
upon us by friends of early days, & by many among whom we came to 
Philadelphia almost as strangers in the later years of our married life— 
It was indeed a “Golden Wedding!” 

June 10 On the 10 of June I presided, for the third time, as the Senior 
member present, at the meeting of the association of Graduates of the 
Military Academy- a very pleasant gathering of friends at West Point, 
although but one of my surviving companions at the Academy was 
present on this occasion. 

[On June 9, 1887, Major Alfred Mordecai presided for the fourth 
time at the annual reunion of the association of graduates of the 
Military Academy at West Point, and delivered a most fitting address 
for the occasion. The printed address is filed in these memoranda. | 


126 Probably she was the daughter of William Maynadier (1806-July 3, 1871), who 
graduated from West Point in 1827; rose to the rank of colonel by 1863, and brigadier-general 
in 1865; and had service in both the Black Hawk War and Florida before the Civil War. 
In 1888, leaving the artillery, he became a captain of ordnance. In 1842 he was made 
principal assistant to the ordnance chief, and was a valuable asset in this work on account 
of his ability and long experience. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IV, 276. 
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WALTER CLARK: FicutTine Jupce. By Aubrey Lee Brooks. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1944. Pp. x, 278. $3.00.) 

Walter Clark ranks as one of the outstanding jurists of North 
Carolina. For thirty-five years he served with distinction on the 
State Supreme Court, acting as chief justice from 1902 until his 
death in 1924. His biography is, therefore, not merely the story 
of one man but also an important chapter in the judicial history 
of North Carolina. 

The author was a fellow lawyer and personal friend of Judge 
Clark, and this volume is a warm-hearted eulogy of Clark the 
man, and a spirited defense of Clark the jurist. Mr. Brooks has 
written interestingly and well but without the objectivity of one 
less under the spell of his subject. 

Walter McKenzie Clark was a son of the old plantation South 
but became an ardent advocate of a new and more liberal South. 
Born in 1846, he spent his boyhood at Ventosa, the family estate 
on the Roanoke River in Halifax County. His education, mainly 
in private academies, was interrupted by the coming of the Civil 
War. “Little Clark” became a drill master at the age of fourteen 
and later saw active service in the Confederate Army. During the 
war, however, he studied law for about a year at the University 
of North Carolina and, in 1866, went North for more legal train- 
ing and to “see how the Yankees did it.” His law practice, begun 
in Scotland Neck, was continued in Halifax and in Raleigh. He 
became a Superior Court judge in 1885 and held this position 
until his appointment to the Supreme Court in 1889. 

Precocious as a youth, Walter Clark developed into a brilliant 
and scholarly man. He set rigid moral and intellectual stand- 
ards for himself and was intolerant of laxity and inefficiency in 
others. On the bench he was an indefatigable worker and an 
independent thinker. Of the 3,235 opinions which he wrote, 371 
were dissenting opinions. To some of his contemporaries, Judge 
Clark was a radical; to others he was a liberal in an age when 
judicial conservatism was strong. He is especially noted for his 
advocacy of greater civil and political rights for women, of the 
legal protection of children, and of the welfare of labor. He was 
an uncompromising foe of what he regarded as dangerous 


[ 109 ] 
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monopolies. Some of his most spirited legal battles were against 
the old American Tobacco Company of the Dukes and against 
the railroads. Politically, Judge Clark experienced a few dis- 
appointments because he was thought by some to be tainted with 
Populism when Democratic regularity was a sine qua non of 
advancement. 

Clark opposed what he called “judge made law.” He openly 
crusaded against life tenure for federal judges and against the 
practice of review by the Supreme Court of acts of Congress. 
Also, he sought a simplification of legal processes by every means 
possible. 

Aside from his work on the bench, Walter Clark was a prolific 
writer. Numbers of his articles appeared in leading periodicals. 
His Code of Civil Procedure of North Carolina was widely read 
and cited. He edited the State Records of North Carolina and a 
five volume Civil War history of North Carolina. 

In writing his biography, Mr. Brooks did not make use of foot- 
notes nor did he include a bibliography, other than a compila- 
tion of Judge Clark’s publications. There is an adequate index. 
The narrative is, in general, factually accurate. The date of 
Clark’s appointment to the Supreme Court was given in one 
place (p. 59) as 1899 when it should have been 1889, but this 
error was probably typographical. 

There is a tendency on the author’s part to regard Judge 
Clark’s liberalism as being unique and in advance of the time. 
Without detracting from his: achievements, it might have been 
pointed out more fully that the early twentieth century was the 
age of the Progressive movement and that the fight against the 
trusts and monopolies was a general fight. Judge Clark was, 
perhaps, North Carolina’s leading crusader in this movement. 
Despite the laudatory character of the book, however, Walter 
Clark: Fighting Judge is a worthwhile contribution to the his- 
torical literature of recent North Carolina. 


W. A. MABRY. 


Mount UNION COLLEGE, 
ALLIANCE, OHIO. 
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One HuNpDRED GREAT YEARS: THE StToRY oF THE TIMES-PICAYUNE FROM ITS 


Founpine To 1940. By Thomas Ewing Dabney. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1944. Pp. xii, 552. $4.00.) 


Even for an experienced newspaperman, writing the history 
of a newspaper is nct an easy task, as Mr. Dabney humbly 
admits, and this reviewer sympathizes with anyone who under- 
takes it. There are two usual methods. One is to present the 
newspaper as biography and eliminate all matter that does not 
directly concern it; the other is to treat the newspaper as a rec- 
ord and review the matter found in its pages. Either method has 
is drawbacks. It is not easy to write the biography of an insti- 
tution unless it is identified with vivid personalities; such an 
account may be short but dull. On the other hand, recounting 
the subjects covered by a newspaper, while offering an interest- 
ing panorama of life, may lead the author too much into general 
history and away from that which is peculiar to the newspaper 
itself. Mr. Dabney has not confined himself to either method; 
he has used both, and also a blend of the two, but he has leaned 
heavily toward the second method. The result is a review of 
state, national, and world events, as well as local, that draws 
out the account and allows the story of the Picayune to get lost 
in general history. The paper’s own history is scattered through 
the book and is not easily traceable either by chapter titles or 
the index. Only about a fourth of the chapters can be said to 
deal wholly or mostly with the newspaper itself. 

The book, then, is primarily local history rather than the his- 
tory of the newspaper. As such it is interesting reading, full of 
facts and good stories about New Orleans and Louisiana since 
the founding of the Picayune in 1837. Newspaper files have been 
drawn on as the major source of information. Other sources are 
not generally identified. There is no bibliography, but an eight- 
page appendix. There are few errors of fact or spelling. 

Both the history of the Picayune and the local history it un- 
folds were well worth writing. Interesting men and women have 
been identified with the Picayune and its successors — Lumsden, 
Kendall, Holbrook, the Nicholsons, “Pearl Rivers,” and “Dorothy 
Dix,” and they have engaged the paper in many crusades for 
the betterment of New Orleans and Louisiana. The local history 
of the Crescent City for the last hundred years is intriguing, to 
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say the least, if not startling, and the author has done a par- 
ticularly good job in reporting it. Little incidents and mighty 
events — duelling and gambling, floods and wars; adventurous 
men, patriotic or purchasable; steamboating, railway and bridge 
building; celebrations, nocturnal entertainments, and outdoor 
sports; cotton, coffee, and commerce; street lighting, city beauti- 
fication, and sewage disposal; carpet baggers, ballot box stuffers, 
and Huey Long; charity, medicine, education, and journalism — 
all are artfully woven into the fabric of the life of the city below 
the levees. Particularly vivid is the story running throughout 
the book of the heroic, but sometimes awkward, struggle against 
pestilence and floods, neither finally conquered till the twentieth 
century. 

The writing is characterized by a delicate humor, restrained 
handling of controversial episodes, and good reporting. It is a 
readable and valuable book in social history. 


CULVER H. SMITH. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


THE FREE PropUCE MovEMENT: A QUAKER PROTEST AGAINST SLAVERY. By Ruth 
Ketring Nuermberger. Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical 
saat” Series XXV. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 147. 
The free produce movement was an attempt to provide, for 

those who had scruples against using the products of slave labor, 

commodities such as cotton, sugar, coffee, and rice produced by 
free labor. Its period of greatest activity was during the years 

1826-1856 when over twenty-five societies were organized, cul- 

minating in the American Free Produce Association in 1839. 

Many prominent abolitionists sponsored the movement, and at 

one time it appeared that the idea might become a major factor 

in the abolition crusade. This anticipation failed to materialize, 
however, and the movement after 1845 was left mainly to 

Quakers, who adopted it as the form of antislavery protest least 

objectionable to their more conservative fellow-members. 

At no time did the societies have any strong financial backing. 

Quakers who supported the cause did not have the funds to de- 
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velop it into a large movement, and the idea was not compelling 
enough to attract outsiders. Difficulties were also encountered 
in the search for supplies of free labor products. Cotton could be 
procured in considerable quantities from nonslaveholding farm- 
ers in the South, but there was always the problem of keeping 
it segregated at the gins, and special handling and shipping in- 
creased its cost. Efforts to establish a free labor gin in Mis- 
sissippi met with failure, as did ephemeral schemes for making 
sugar from potatoes, corn, and sorghum. Most free products 
were higher in price than ordinary goods and were usually of 
inferior quality. “Unfortunately,” wrote Lucretia Mott, “free 
sugar was not always as free from other taints as from that of 
slavery ; and free calicos could seldom be called handsome, even 
by the most enthusiastic; free umbrellas were hideous to look 
upon, and free candies, an abomination.” 

Mrs. Nuermberger’s research has served to bring to light the 
history of this almost forgotten phase of the movement to abolish 
slavery. The sources for the study are few and scattered, but by 
diligent search and lucky accident she has been able to weave these 
together into a connected and well-documented account. Numerous 
references are made to North Carolina as a source of free labor 
products, and there is mention of a free produce society estab- 
lished about 1849 in Guilford County. 


JAMES W. PATTON. 


NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


MaJorITy RULE AND Minority Ricuts. By Henry Steele Commager. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1943. Pp. 92. $1.50.) 

In this volume, comprising three lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Professor Commager examines the conflicting 
spheres of liberty and authority in the United States. After ana- 
lyzing the claims of judicial review as a bulwark of minority 
rights, he asserts that judges are no better qualified than legis- 
latures or executives to interpret vague and ambiguous clauses of 
the Constitution; that there is no validity in the argument that 
judges are alone free from unconscious bias on questions of con- 
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stitutionality ; and that with a few exceptions it has been the Con- 
gress and not the courts that has served as the instrument for the 
realization of the guarantees of the bill of rights. 

The record of the Court is somewhat better in its dealing with 
state laws impairing civil liberties, but this does not convince 
Professor Commager of the desirability of entrusting to the one 
none-elective branch of the government the power to thwart the 
wishes of the majority. With Jefferson he argues that judicial 
review as a device to restrain majorities (he is not concerned 
with the function of judicial review as a harmonizer of the fed- 
eral system) is illogical and untenable, based upon the false as- 
sumption that the people either do not understand the Constitu- 
tion or will not respect it. He finds no persuasive evidence in our 
history that majorities are given to contempt for constitutional 
limitations or for minority rights. 

In place of judicial review, a solution of the problem is sug- 
gested in the Jeffersonian thesis that men need no masters — not 
even judges; that only where the safety valves of public discus- 
sion and experimentation and reconsideration are always open 
can there be assurance that both majority and minority rights 
will be served; in short, that there need be no fear from error 
“where reason is left free to combat it.” 

The style of the lectures is clear and vigorous, the materials 
aptly chosen, and the argument cogently presented. 


JAMES W. PATTON. 


NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


JoHN STUART AND THE SOUTHERN COLONIAL FRONTIER: A StTupy oF INDIAN 
RELATIONS, WAR, TRADE, AND LAND PROBLEMS IN THE SOUTHERN WILDERNESS, 
1754-1775. By John Richard Alden. (Ann Arbor: The University of Michi- 
gan Press. 1944. Pp. 384. $4.00.) 


Professor Alden’s work has all the appearances of a scholarly 
production. The footnotes are elaborate, the bibliography is 
extensive, and he has enlarged upon the errors of other writers 
in the field. Most of the references are to official documents, 
and one would naturally conclude that the author has gone to the 
roots of the matter and spoken the last work upon the subject. 
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The sub-title indicates that the field, including “Indian relations, 
war, trade, and land problems in the Southern wilderness,” has 
been covered in a very broad way. What we really have, however, 
is a study of British policy in regard to these subjects. There is 
nothing like an adequate treatment of Indian trade, land prob- 
lems, or the Southern frontier. 

Within the limits of the treatment, the author has done a 
meticulous job, but one lays aside the book with a disconcertingly 
vague notion as to what manner of man John Stuart was and 
as to the nature of his Indian policy. Professor Alden says that 
“he remained consistently loyal to his trust.—although he never 
entered the southern wilderness after his appointment as super- 
intendent.” The manner in which he carried out his trust pre- 
sents some baffling problems, though the author is hypercritical 
of those who have questioned Stuart’s disinterestedness. This, 
however, does not dispose of various questions. For instance, on 
page 271 we find, “nor did a proposal made by Stuart in July 
(1768), that the Virginia-Cherokee boundary follow a straight 
line from Chiswell’s Mine to the mouth of the Kentucky River, 
meet with favor from Hillsborough.” Two years later Stuart 
wrote to Hillsborough in regard to the Treaty of Lochaber that 
he had declined an offer by the Cherokees to grant more land to 
Virginia, and, says he, “if I had been certain that your Lordship 
would have forgiven it, I should not have done [i.e. accepted] 
it” (p. 280). Then on page 282 the author states that “Stuart 
believed in 1770, as he did in 1768, that no harm could result 
from the expansion of Virginia settlements to the Kentucky 
River.” In this instance, Stuart’s policy is no clearer than the 
author’s analysis of it. 

On page 320 it is stated that “Stuart .. . advised Hillsborough 
that the Choctaws could not cede the eastern bank of the Mis- 
sissippi above the Iberville because they did not own it.” This 
statement apparently satisfies the author; but if it is correct, 
then the United States showed very poor judgment in purchasing 
this area from the Choctaws at a later date. Space does not per- 
mit the enumeration of other examples of this sort of thing 
found throughout the book. 

The maps accompanying the volume are unsatisfactory. The 
line of 1767 as given on the map on page 102 does not accord 
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with the description of it given on page 221. Names of impor- 
tant rivers are omitted from the map on page 317, and the large 
folded contemporary map showing the location of Indian towns 
as of 1766 is inadequate. The author should have compiled an 
accurate map of these towns for a proper understanding of the 
subject. 


THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY. 


TuHE UNIVESITY OF VIRGINIA, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


On August 31 at Wilmington the USS Stokes was launched. 
The’ vessel is named for Stokes County, North Carolina. 


At Brunswick, Georgia, on August 31, there was launched the 
Casius Hudson, Liberty ship named for a man who did valuable 
work for the North Carolina agricultural extension service. 


District meetings of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
were held in various towns of the state, September 26-October 6. 
Mrs. Preston B. Wilkes, Junior, state regent, presented at these 
meetings the organization’s plan for building libraries at the 
permanent military reservations in the state. 


The R. J. Reynolds, a Liberty ship named for the North Caro- 
lina tobacco magnate, was launched at Brunswick, Georgia, Sep- 
tember 30. 


The Woman’s College of the University at Greensboro cele- 
brated Founders’ Day on October 5. Mrs. W. T. Bost of Raleigh 


spoke in memory of Miss Laura N. Coit, who died last year after 
more than forty years of service at the Woman’s College, and Dr. 
Mary Poteat, professor of English at Duke University, memorial- 
ized Dr. William C. Smith, who also served for many years on the 
College faculty. 


The 150th anniversary of the “Piney Grove” Presbyterian 
Church at Swannanoa was observed on October 10-11. 


The North Carolina Division, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, held its annual convention in High Point, October 10-11. 
Dr. Christopher Crittenden delivered the principal address on the 
subject, “Let’s Preserve Our Confederate Landmarks.” 


The Southern Council on International Relations held its Fifth 
Conference in Chapel Hill on October 11. “Victory in the Peace,” 
“The South and Inter-Americanism,” and other topics in the 
international field were discussed by a number of prominent 
speakers. 

{ 117 ] 
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A memorial monolith was unveiled at the grave of Governor 
Thomas Burke near Hillsboro, October 15, when Governor J. 
Melville Broughton, Dr. Archibald Henderson, and others deliv- 
ered addresses. 


A portrait of Governor Locke Craig was presented to the state 
in the Senate Chamber of the Capitol, October 16. Mr. D. Hiden 
Ramsey of Asheville delivered the principal address. 


The annual meeting of the Wachovia Historical Society was 
held in the Wachovia Museum on October 24. Following the 
meeting Salem Tavern, which has been acquired and restored by 
the Society, was formerly opened. 


North Carolina, along with the rest of the nation, celebrated 
Navy Day on October 27. Public addresses and other kinds of 
celebrations were held in various towns of the state. 


At the annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association in 
Nashville, Tennessee, November 3-4, Dr. Charles 8S. Sydnor of 
Duke University presided at a session on “The Rural South,” and 
Dr. J. G. deRoulhac Hamilton of the University of North Carolina 
presided at a session on “Aspects of Southern Life.” 


“The Christian Reveille,” a historical play by Reverend C. C. 
Ware, was presented at the centennial convention of the North 
Carolina Disciples of Christ at Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, 
November 8-10. The drama tells the story of the beginnings of the 
denomination in the state, and includes as characters David Cald- 
well, Henry Patillo, Thomas Campbell, and Barton W. Stone. 


Mr. L. D. Corbitt and Dr. Christopher Crittenden attended the 
annual meetings of the Society of American Archivists and the 
American Association for State and Local History at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, November 8-10. Dr. Crittenden read a paper, “The 
State Archivist Looks to the Future.” 


Judge Robert W. Winston died at Chapel Hill on October 14 at 
the age of eighty-four. Closing a distinguished career as lawyer 
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and jurist at the age of sixty, he re-entered the University of 
North Carolina, his alma mater, as a freshman. In the years that 
followed he won fame as a biographer of Thomas Jefferson, Robert 
E. Lee, Andrew Johnson, and others. 


Dr. G. E. Mowry, who was on leave from the University of 
North Carolina to work for the War Production Board, has accept- 
ed an endowed professorship of American history at Mills College, 
Oakland, California. 


Dr. J. C. Sitterson of the University of North Carolina is on 
leave working for the War Production Board. 


Professor Howard K. Beale of the University of North Carolina 
has secured a one-year extension of his leave in order to do fur- 
ther research on the life of Theodore Roosevelt. 


Professor Tinsley L. Spraggins of Saint Augustine’s College 
served during the summer as a junior archivist on the staff of 
The National Archives in Washington, working in the War Rec- 
ord Division, Army Branch. 


The October issue of The Shane Quarterly, published by the 
School of Religion, Butler University, Indianapolis, contained an 
article, “John James Harper,” by Professor C. H. Hamlin of 
Atlantic Christian College. Dr. Harper was the principal founder 
of the college. 


Members of the history department of Appalachian State 
Teachers College hold responsible places in the war program of 
Watauga County. Prof. V. C. Howell is chairman of the Selective 
Service Board. Dr. D. J. Whitener is director of the War Records 
Committee, chairman of Civilian Defense, and publicity agent 
of OPA in Watauga. At present he is preparing a pamphlet 
history of Watauga County for the Boone Chamber of Commerce. 
Prof. W. M. Grubbs’ syllabus for college students on “(Consumer 


Education during War” has been adopted by OPA for use in all 
the southern states. 
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Members of the combined history and social science depart- 
ments at the North Carolina College for Negroes this year are 
Joseph H. Taylor, history and government; John Hope Franklin, 
history; Nathan Pitts, sociology and economics; and Helen G. 
Edmunds, history. 


Dr. John Hope Franklin, professor of history at North Carolina 
College for Negroes, read a paper, “James Boon, Free Negro 
Artisan,” at the annual meeting in Boston of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. 


Dr. Joseph H. Taylor, chairman of the department of history at 
North Carolina College for Negroes, was elected president of the 
North Carolina Negro College Conference at its nineteenth annual 
meeting in Greensboro. 


Mr. J. Neal Hughley, of the social science department of North 
Carolina College for Negroes, is a General Education fellow at 
Columbia University during the current academic year. 


Miss Evelyn Underwood of Waynesville, a master of arts from 
the University of North Carolina, is a member of the history 
department at Mars Hill College. 


Reprints of the sixteen-page bibliography, “Writings on 
Archives and Manuscripts, July 1942-June 1943,” which was pub- 
lished in The American Archivist, October, 1943, may be pur- 
chased for twenty-five cents a copy from Dr. Lester J. Cappon, 
secretary of the Society of American Archivists, Alderman 
Library, University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


The state’s war records program is continuing to arouse inter- 
est. Miss Charlie Huss, the Department’s collector of records, and 
other members of the staff have made talks on the subject to 
groups in various towns of the state. Large quantities of mate- 
rials are being received. 


Dr. E. S. Pomeroy of the University of North Carolina has 
published “The Territory as a Frontier Institution,” The His- 
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torian, autumn, 1944; and “Sentiment for a Strong Peace, 1917- 
1919,” South Atlantic Quarterly, October, 1944. 


Mr. B. H. Wall, formerly instructor at the University of North 
Carolina, in September became assistant professor of history at 
the University of Kentucky. 


Professor H. K. Beale, on leave from the University of North 
Carolina, on October 24 delivered the Funk Foundation History 
Lecture at Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, on the sub- 
ject, “The Secret Diplomacy of Theodore Roosevelt.” 


Miss Beth Crabtree, in charge of the search room of the State 
Department of Archives and History since November, 1942, 
resigned in October to accept a position with the Fitchburg Public 
Library, Fitchburg, Mass. She has been succeeded by Mrs. Joye E. 
Jordan, native Pennsylvanian, graduate of Indiana (Pennsy]- 
vania) State Teachers College, and for several years a teacher in 
the public schools of Akron, Ohio. 


Miss Margaret C. Norton, Illinois state archivist and president 
of the Society of American Archivists in 1943-44, was reelected 
president at the eighth annual meeting of the Society held in 
Harrisburg, Pa., on November 8 and 9. Dr. Christopher Critten- 
den, secretary of the State Department of Archives and History 
at Raleigh, was named vice president. Dr. Lester J. Cappon, of 
the University of Virginia, and Miss Helen Chatfield, Archivist of 
the Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., were reelected sec- 
retary and treasurer, respectively, and Dr. Howard Peckham, of 
the William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan, was 
elected to the council for a five-year term. 


The council of the Society of American Archivists made Hilary 
Jenkinson, secretary and principal assistant keeper of the public 
records, Public Records Office, London, and Joaquin Llaverias, 
long-time director of the National Archives of Cuba, Habana, 
honorary members of the Society. There has previously been only 
two other persons elected to honorary membership, the President 
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of the United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Victor Hugo 
Paltsits, keeper of manuscripts at the New York Public Library 
from 1914 to 1941 and a pioneer in archival science in the United 
States. 


The library of the Woman’s College of the University at 
Greensboro is building a collection of original music manuscripts 
by North Carolina composers. Recent acquisitions are from Mrs. 
Crosby Adams of Montreat, Dr. Hubert McNeill Poteat of Wake 
Forest College, Dean H. Hugh Altvater of the Woman’s College 
school of music, and Miss Elizabeth Holmes of the piano depart- 
ment of Radford College, Virginia. 


The law library of the North Carolina College for Negroes, 
Durham, has purchased in New York a 30,000-volume library. 


Books received include Donald Dean Parker, Local History, 
How to Gather It, Write It, and Publish It (Social Science Re- 
search Council) ; Rembert W. Patrick, Jefferson Davis and His 
Cabinet (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1944) ; 
Inglis Fletcher, Lusty Wind for Carolina (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company); Christopher Crittenden and Doris Godard, 
Historical Societies in the United States and Canada: A Hand- 
book (Washington: The American Association for State and 
Local History. 1944) ; and Samuel Cole Williams, Tennessee dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War (Nashville: The Tennessee Historical 
Commission. 1944). 


Accessions of manuscripts include the papers (thirty-two linear 
feet) of Reginald A. Fessenden relating to many subjects, includ- 
ing his experiments in wireless telegraphy, wireless signalling, 
multiplex telegraphy, the incandescent lamp, generating and stor- 
ing power from natural sources such as the sun’s rays, and pro- 
viding tanks with devices for making smoke screens, presented 
by his son, Colonel R. K. Fessenden of Madison, Connecticut; a 
letter from George Mordecai of Raleigh to his brother, Samuel 
Mordecai of Petersburg, Virginia, describing the disastrous 
Raleigh fire of 1838, given by Miss Patty Mordecai of Raleigh; 
the minute book of the corporation of Elizabeth City, 1853-1867, 
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valuable in part because it covers the period of occupation of the 
town by United States troops during the Civil War, purchased; 
the minutes of the court of pleas and quarter session of Wake 
County, 1777-1784, loaned; materials relating to the North Caro- 
lina Press Association, given by Mr. Clarence W. Griffin of 
Forest City. 
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